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The Field, Methods, and Problems. 
of the Basic Personality School 


ROGER BASTIDE’ 








problems that nineteenth-century sociology has left the twentieth century 
the problem of the opposition between individual and society. It 
may be said that every effort of contemporary thought has tended to the 
disappearance of this duality and to the affirmation of the reciprocities of 
consciousness. Perhaps nobody in the United States has worked more in 
this direction than Kardiner in producing a friendly collaboration of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social anthropologists, and sociologists, both in his 
seminars and in his books. 

In order properly to understand Kardiner and the Basic Personality 
school, it is necessary to place them in the current of thought which they 
continue and, perhaps, conclude. The difficulty which one meets here in 
reading Kardiner’s works is to know if he goes from the consideration of 
cultures to that of Basic Personality, or whether to the contrary from Basic 
Personality to the explanation of culture. The words he uses are often 
ambiguous ; but the necessities of expository language, or of logical exposition, 
make very necessary the taking up of a point of departure. And it must not 
be forgotten that the two points of view are always reciprocal, and a way 
of writing should not be confounded with a theoretical affirmation. Indeed, 
the dominant idea which Linton draws from Kardiner’s work is that of a total 
configuration where personality, culture, and society, together form a single 
reality which can be envisaged in three different ways. From this point of 
view we may recall Gestalt theory, but Gestalt theory committed the error 
of only interesting itself in psycho-physical configurations (and of remain- 
ing, consequently, in the tradition of classical psychology), or recall the 
topology of Lewin. These are, however, all movements of the same profound 
tendency in contemporary thought. 

The study of the sources of Kardiner’s work leads us to the same con- 
clusion. He has synthesized the functional anthropology of Malinowski, 
Ruth Benedict, and Margaret Mead, with Freud’s dynamics of psycho-analysis, 
and he has reciprocally corrected the one by the other. The anthropologists 
1 Translated by Donald G. MacRae. 
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had already reached personality from the configurations of culture by showing 
how the diversities of ‘‘ pattern ” (sic) entail diversities of human types (what 
Herskovits has called the ‘‘ cultural configurational approach ’’), but this 
tendency involves a double mistake : 

(x) Of being too much concerned with the problem of the individual’s 
adaptation to the group pattern and consequently of basing this on an over- 
simple deterministic conception. 

(z) Of considering cultures too much as closed systems, self-transmitting 
from generation to generation, and concentrating therefore too much on the 
categories of continuity rather than on those of change. 

As Kardiner says, the analogies between a type of culture and a type of 
personality cannot furnish us with a dynamic concept of society. It is here 
that Freud appears, showing that between the social milieu and the individual 
there is l’affectivité du sujet, with his infantile trauma and complexes—that is 
to say that beside the processes of apprenticeship there goes the construction 
by the individual of complicated series of integrative systems. Thus psycho- 
analysis corrects anthropology by bringing back into it the factor of “life ”’. 
And from Freud, indeed, Kardiner extracts the importance of the facts of the 
earliest years of life in the formation of personality, and the ideas of con- 
stellation and of projection. But, helped by Malinowski, he removes from 
Freudianism the evolutionary schema and the theory of instinct ; and so 
his psycho-analysis will be sociological, instead of being, like Freud’s, biological. 
Thus he will permit himself : 

(1) While recognizing the importance of the sexual factor, yet not making 
it the dominant factor, to insist to the contrary on the economic needs of 
primitives, economic needs which in no way can be subsumed with a simple 
oral libido. 

(2) While making use of the distinction between the super-ego, the ego, 
and the id, yet to interest himself in personality considered as a whole, the 
“‘T”’, and to give, wherever possible, the economics of the unconscious. 

Thus the concept of personality results in the inter-connection of these 
two theories: consequently it constitutes in opposition to the “ cultural 
configurational approach ” of which I have just spoken, something entirely 
new which Herskovits calls ‘‘ the modal personality approach ”’. 

For even this concept of Basic Personality one can find origins and Kardiner 
claims that he has some very remote ancestors. Does he not cite Herodotus 
and Cesar who described the distinctive characters of the various people of 
their time ? Here, however, one ought to avoid a confusion into which some 
authors have fallen; Maryse Choisy argues that Kardiner returns, in a new 
language, quite simply to the old ethnic psychology at its least scientific— 
“ the Basic Personality recalls popular notions of John Bull, Marianne, and the 
Russian Bear”. This is to forget the essential difference between national 
character as it was formerly understood—as a descriptive concept—and the 
Basic Personality of Kardiner which is an operational idea: the first is 
theoretical, the second describes a research method. And besides, the 
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examples chosen by Mme M. Choisy are more unfortunate for her than for 
Kardiner ; there are no English, French or Russian Basic Personalities, but 
a Western one. Far from his doctrine being purely ethnological, it is through 
its links with functionalism much more affiliated to cultural anthropology. 
The “‘ areas of civilization ” which he uses can be either tribal or even inter- 
national. It is curious that Kardiner makes no allusion to the tentative idea 
of John Stuart Mill—very close to his position—that there might be founded 
“a political ethology or science of national character’’, especially as one 
already finds there the origins of the distinction between primary and secondary 
institutions. ‘‘ In the first place, Character which is formed under the influence 
of a given social institution is in itself the most interesting phenomenon which 
a social situation can present. And it is also a fact that it plays a considerable 
part in the production of all the others . . . [and is] the agent which absolutely 
determines the forms of all the really artificial elements of social life, such as, 
for example, laws and customs.’”’ Can one not, like Davy, compare Mill’s 
plurality of causes working on national character with the plurality of social 
technique, economic and disciplinary influences of which Kardiner speaks ? 
Even the method used is not without analogies: Mill says that ethology 
comes under the ‘‘ direct deductive method ” which consists of going for the 
confirmation of reasoning to the results of observation, and Kardiner deduces, 
in almost the same way, Basic Personality from the study of cultural con- 
figurations in order to compare it with the facts which justify it. But perhaps 
John Stuart Mill neglects that process of formation, that inter-connection, 
between the social and the individual, which most preoccupies Kardiner. 
Anyhow it is well to know that Fromm, in almost the same period as Kardiner, 
arrived at the concept of “‘ social character ’’ (which isn’t altogether unlike the 
‘‘ Basic Personality ’’) from the same inspiration of functional anthropology . 
and of Freudianism. He, too, defines this by a selection of traits which in 
some sense make up the essential kernel of the character structure of the 
majority of members of a group.. Despite these analogies, however, there are 
real differences. At bottom Fromm has studied only the super-ego and not 
the veritable ‘‘I’”’—he has used the. concept of rationalization rather than 
that of projection and thus he has failed to see that across the diversities of 
some 3,000 years the Basic Personality of western man has not changed, for 
the disciplines of earlier life and the formative influences, if they have varied 
in content, have not evolved in configuration. Changes in economic institu- 
tions, such as the formation of capitalism, do not involve a change in such 
fundamental institutions as family organization and the control of infants 
by their parents; they are therefore contingent from the point of view of 
their psychological effects. What is modified by the social tensions between 
classes is ideology responding to new economic relations ; but sociology will 
know how to discern underneath ideology ‘‘ identical basic constellations ”’. 

These remarks, we think, suffice to place Kardiner’s work in a current of 
thought to which it is integral but yet bring out its indisputable originality. 
We cannot underwrite Sorokin’s accusation when he reproaches Kardiner 
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with having ‘‘ robbed” his predecessors. If Ruth Benedict utilized the find- 
ings of psychiatry along with those of anthropology, if Margaret Mead is 
interested in the fundamental education of individuals in line with certain 
methods or concepts of Freud, we have seen, however, what distinguishes 
the researches of Kardiner from these. Sorokin forgets that the Basic Person- 
ality school naturally adheres together, and that it is a co-operative school, 
where each psychologist, social anthropologist, psychiatrist, or sociologist 
brings his contribution. _Sorokin’s second charge, that the ideas of institution, 
group, and projective system are not clear, is more to the point. But it would 
be truly valuable only if this school brought forward an already crystallized 
completed system; it is, however, more concerned with the’ problems of 
work than with a finished dogma, and all contributions to it are ceaselessly 
subject to correction through contact with fact. These are concepts which 
demonstrate the workings of mind, and it is difficult to separate in the account 
which we have just given the doctrine from the method, for the doctrine itself 
is only a method. The theory of this method has often been integrated 
with the criticisms which have been brought against it, and often someone’s 
criticisms add to the building of the structure itself. However, it still seems 
to us that, although we find ourselves confronted with this co-operative work, 
it is possible to discover the contributions of each of the principal members 
of the school in the main achievement, and it is the working out of this which 
will now provide our path. 

In the Individual and His Society Kardiner discloses the principal con- 
cepts of the new school, but these are corrected in The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society. The method of the two books, however, uses the same inter- 
pretations which are slowly elaborated in joint seminars in which 
Psychiatrists, Social Anthropologists and Ethnologists have participated ; 
and the principal concepts do not make up a body of a priori referents drawn 
from heaven knows what sociology, but emerge from a minute study of specific 
societies—of the natives of Marquesas, the Tanala of Madagascar, the 
Comanches, the Alorese or the little American town of Plainville. The first 
book makes a fundamental distinction between primary and secondary insti- 
tutions. It establishes their liaison through Basic Personality. 
institutions are those which the individual cannot control but which to the 
contrary impose themselves on him from outside (like the constraining forces 
of Durkheim), and which therefore mould the child. It is these which are 
responsible for the constellations of Basic Personality. In detail, these are 
the demographic situation (the relation between the numbers of men and of 
women), economic facts (the ease or difficulty of subsistence), and the care 
of children (the food, sexual and social disciplines which rule the development 
of the individual). Secondary institutions derive, to the contrary, from the 
satisfactions and apprehensions of the individual, constituting projective 
systems wherein anxieties are diverted and satisfactions reflected—as, for 
example, in religion and folk-lore. Basic Personality is situated between 
the two, at once making and made by society. Similarities of childhood 
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experience in the frame of a single group tend to produce similarities of person- 
ality configuration in this group and form common elements characteristic of 
the individuals of this group: it is this configuration which takes the name 
Basic Personality. ‘But from his first book Kardiner refused to make the 
Basic Personality into a type, but conceives it rather as a system of norms 
which are imposed on each character as a matrix in which individuals are 
moulded. And it is not necessary in consequence to confuse it with ‘‘ the 
social personality of the individual”’ (sic). We now have the framework but 
the concepts remain vague. It therefore does not matter much, since these 
are operational concepts intended to help research and to be self-explana- 
tory, that they are limited or modified by the progress of the research. The 
term Institution, for example, is very imprecise, and in Kardiner it designates 
such different realities that some even escape from the domain of sociology, 
and it was at length very necessary to redefine it. Unhappily our 
author’s second book appears to bring to this problem two contradictory 
solutions : if the child is determined by his education, the parental education 
in its turn is determined by the conditions of the social milieu, as, for example, 
the Comanches show. In Alor the failure to give much care to children results 
from the women having to work all day. Economic facts thus appear to 
preponderate and to constitute, in Kardiner’s dialectic, the true primary 
institutions. On the other hand, the history of western civilization shows us 
that the basic institutions—family organization and parental discipline—are 
more consistent than changing economic institutions (such as the passage of 
feudalism into capitalism). Further, Kardiner adds, these are just the insti- 
tutions most decisive for the Basic Personality, other cultural changes being 
contingent from the point of view of psychological effect. 

How are we to resolve this difficulty ? Do not we again come up here 
against a logical necessity which is fundamentally exterior to the system, 
and would it not be better to preserve the pluralism of the earlier book, per- 
haps adding that according to the culture such and such an element can 
seem most fundamental? There remains a criticism which I have made 
elsewhere to the writer himself: that religion and folk-lore do not constitute 
always and together secondary institutions and that the line of cleavage 
between primary and secondary does not run between institutions but passes 
through the heart of each institution.1 Claude Lefort in a recent article 
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has said this in another way: ‘‘ The milieu which is primary for the child 
is not primary in itself, it is always filled with the values of the adult world 
and in order to be completely understood sends us back there.” It must, 
however, be recognized that Kardiner seems already to be committed to this 
path when he recognizes the existence of adventitious elements in culture and 
therefore admits that all institutions cannot be classified neatly as primary 
and secondary—or again; when he declares that ‘‘ additional factors enter into 
the Basic Personality structure ”, and when he gives place among these factors 
to projective systems and even the system of empirical reality submitted to 
demonstration and to reason. It is true that the secondary institutions do 
have a life exterior to that of the individual by institutionalizing themselves 
and they are first of all present in the Basic Personality as ‘‘ the value-attitude 
system ”’ (sic)—as Linton in line with Kardiner calls it—and consequently 
reflections always circle round this point. What is more important for us 
is the ‘‘ modal”’ or normative character of Basic Personality which appears 
most clearly in the second volume through the use of a biographical method of 
“‘ life-stories ’’ which show us how primary institutions are themselves systems 
of rules to which the individual must adapt himself although he cannot always 
succeed in doing so. If on the one side we find common traits due to the 
common influences and experiences of childhood yet Basic Personality should 
not be confused with any particular character ; it is more or less realized as 
a fact, but is an ideal towards which people tend rather than something given 
by fact. 

“‘Modal’”’ character belongs to Linton who has collaborated from the 
time of the first seminars with Kardiner and who has written the prefaces of 
his two books. Linton sees very well that the two ideas of culture and of 
Basic Personality are abstractions, not concrete empirical realities: ‘‘ It 
is’’, says he of the latter, ‘‘ a deviation from the classical concept of person- 
ality ; its delimitation begins with the study of culture instead of with the 
individual. The structure of Basic Personality . . . represents the totality 
of those aspects of personality which appear adapted to the institutions which 
make up a given culture. The concept has been formulated by the study of 
culture—a study not only bearing on its content but also on the adaptation 
of its component elements. It thus represents an abstraction of the same kind 
as culture itself.” Balandier in turn compares it to the social being of Durk- 
heim (in opposition to the bio-psychological individual to which this social 
being is grafted), or to the collective ego of Jung. This interpretation suggests 
two remarks : firstly, to say that Basic Personality is an abstraction is just to 
express in other words that it is an operational concept or research hypothesis 
explaining certain constancies and projections and making understanding of 
the facts easier, but always itself to be submitted to verification. There will 
always: be a tension between the real, i.e. ‘“‘ the social personality ” and the 
norm, i.e. ‘‘the Basic Personality”. Secondly, the abstract character of 
Basic Personality is the rightful outcome of Kardiner’s methodology which 
begins in culture—itself also an abstraction. An exhaustive inventory of the 
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culture of a people is indeed impossible. An anthropologist is obliged per- 
force to choose a certain number of directing themes i in order to define it. 
Or even to see, following Frobenius’ phrase, its ‘“ 

Linton’s “‘ real culture ’’ can never be defined by the actual behaviour of 
its members ; no two pieces of behaviour are completely identical, no two 
individuals ever react identically to the same stimulus, nor does one individual 
react identically at different periods—and stimuli themselves change. One 
must therefore ‘‘ construct ’’ culture in terms of ‘‘ symbols ”’ and of “‘ pattern ’’, 
and by culture must not be understood only ‘“‘ normal” responses. But to 
say that we deal with an abstraction does not mean that we deal with a purely 
arbitrary intellectual construction, for this is an abstraction that works. The 
best of successes is that of the possibility of correct prediction ; and it has 
been by studying the phenomena of acculturation and also of cultural dynamics 
that it has been seen that cultures which are in contact accept or reject only 
certain innovations and that the changes in the heart of a single civilization 
while manifesting diverse tendencies show a certain constancy of development. 
The recognition of Basic Personality allows us to understand these choices 
and these lines of development and in certain cases we can even predict them, 

If Linton so far has added only precision to Kardiner’s thought, on other 
matters he makes a very important contribution. Even in the most primitive 
societies the individual is never in touch with the totality of a civilization but 
with certain segments of it in accordance with the status which he occupies 
and the role which he will be called upon to play. The members of any group 
whatever can be divided into sexual categories (men and women), categories of 
age and class (chief and subject, priest and layman), and by “ the participation 
of an individual ina culture depends on his position in the social structure, that 
is to say, on his status. In the formal organization of any society each status 
is associated with a constellation of fixed expectations about conduct.” 
Kardiner at first reacted against this criticism : ‘‘ in any culture all individuals 
are submitted to fixed disciplines . . . a culture creates an orbit in which 
move all the individuals who compose it. This orbit is formed by the insti- 
tutions to which all the individuals submit who make up the society.’ One- 
can really only speak of ‘‘ Status Personalities’ in so far as status from the 
earliest childhood is accompanied by ‘‘ immunity vis-a-vis certain institutional- 
ized taboos . . . by immunity in relation to the influence of the restrictions 
and of the disciplines of the formative years”’. Now is it not just this which 
produces, whether for the eldest or for the youngest child, whether for the 
chief's son or the priest’s son, exactly those people who can profit from these 
immunities, at least when they are not made the object of a more rigorous and 
extensive control? The great contribution of Linton to the work of Kardiner 
(and of which Kardiner must take account in his most recent book) is just to 
have introduced between the Basic Personality on one side and the individual 
character on the other, Status Personalities which are both normative and 
operative. ; 

These Status, Personalities raise a problem in their turn. A society is 
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a co-ordinated ensemble of statuses and of roles; two ideas which are cor- 
relative, the first rather sociological, the second more psychological. The 
status is determined by an expectation about behaviour: what one calls a 
social structure is a normative ordering of statuses in such fashion that a 
society can function harmoniously and what is called the division of labour 
provides the basis of this ordering. But this presupposes, since Status 
Personalities are only sub-types, the possibility of an identical co-ordination 
among Basic Personalities. This is particularly clear in a class society, above 
all where there is a class struggle: how do the Basic Personalities act and 
react then ? 

Put shortly the theories of Kardiner and Linton do not suppress the 
problem of human inter-relations but pose it in new terms. It is necessary, 
however, to say that if the question is asked it has not yet been answered. 
From another point of view the concept of Status Personality makes possible 
a symbiosis with some sections of the work of Moreno. The purpose of socio- 
drama indeed is to see how roles belonging to this or that social category are 
played, thus permitting the uncovering of character deviations—which is 
why Moreno has invented it. But it could, with some modifications which 
would consist of playing roles from other societies of which one has heard but 
which one has not participated in, show possible relations whereby Status 
Personality is superimposed on the Basic Personality which remains invariable 
throughout the different dramas. 

Claude Lefort has taken us another step forward. He notes correctly that 
there are two warring tendencies at work in Kardiner ; one, which is modern, 
and corresponds to a comprehensive and synthetic method, is that of the 
interpretation of the individual and of society in all those forms which Gurvitch 
has called ‘‘/la sociologie en profondeur”’ ; and the other, an inheritance from 
the nineteenth century, corresponds to a causal method, that of the constant 
reciprocal action between society and the individual as separate existences. 
He rejects this second, mechanical tendency, which deduces. Basic Personality 
from primary institutions in order to deduce from secondary institutions the 
Basic Personality in accordance with the classical dialectic of cause and effect. 
He shows by the example of Alor that maternal neglect cannot be explained 
by the economic necessity which makes the mother work in the fields all day, 
for this negligence is not only a material withdrawal but an affective attitude 
which is found even when she is present in the evening and which prevents pro- 
vision or care being given to the child during her absences. One cannot intro- 
duce into sociology banal ideas of “‘ before’’ and “‘ after’’, for there is never 
anything to be found other than simultaneous correlations : “‘ One cannot con- 
sider sexual education as being responsible for religion, since it already expresses 
a pastionses type of Basic Personality in terms of which religion has its mean- 
ing”’ ; and when Kardiner studies economic change in any culture whatsoever it 
is very necessary to recognize this change already has had its course determined 
by the nature of personality—no change being able to take place unless it is 
in some correspondence with the Basic Personality. Claude Lefort concludes 
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his criticism by saying that the notion of Basic Personality must get over its 
naive realism, over the classical duality of individual/society, and over the 
causal method, for the social milieu only exists in so far as Basic Personality 
gives it meaning, and Basic Personality only exists in so far as a culture is 
reflected in an individual. It must not be supposed from this that Claude 
Lefort is an opponent of the Basic Personality school: on the contrary, he 
realizes that never has Mauss’ appeal to researchers to envisage the total 
individual in a total society been so well followed. He subscribes to the school, 
but substitutes phenomenology for Kardiner’s ontology. It is necessary to 
rid Kardiner of many relics of late nineteenth-century mechanical models in 
order to compel him to compare phenomena—both psychological and socio- 
logical—at the correct and corresponding levels: ‘‘ society and the individual 
are of that order of phenomena which exists only in relationship, each playing 
successfully for the other the part of the meaning and the meant ”’. 

We must notice that in Kardiner and even more so in Linton this pheno- 
menological point of view already exists. Claude Lefort speaks in addition of 
two currents which intersect in their teaching. Firstly, primary institutions 
are not forcibly institutionalized and are not exterior to the individual ; they 
are not only models for behaviour, empty norms of action ; they are ways of 
life. Reciprocally, secondary institutions are nothing else but the Basic 
Personality in its movements and projections. This results in the last analysis, 
in psychology and sociology being just different perspectives of a single reality 
seen either from within or from without. If Kardiner talks about.cause he 
also talks about correlation, about replicas (religious systems, he says, are 
replicas of childhood experiences of parental discipline), of constants (ideologies 
are constant with regard to Basic Personality), etc. The Basic Personality 
school remorselessly moves, despite partial retracings of its way, towards the 
idea of a total psycho-social configuration, and-towards the idea of integration 
or of system. 

We can ask if Claude Lefort’s phenomenological explanation of the Basic 
Personality school, just because it is an interpretation, does not make us 
eliminate all causal sequence. Here emerges a huge problem going beyond 
Kardiner which consequently we cannot deal with in a short article on a 
specialized subject. Let us only say that Gurvitch’s sociology of levels of 
phenomena which have subjective and objective aspects but which are at 
bottom identical, does not prevent, according to Gurvitch, the existence of 
tensions between these levels and consequently also the action of one level upon 
the other in two senses—(r) that of the free movement of the collective con- 
sciousness on the institutions and (2) that of the institutions on the world of 
values. The idea of a psycho-social configuration does not prevent psychology 
and sociology from occupying a single domain, the first of the subjective, the 
second of the objective, and of defining from out of duration a “‘ before ’’ and an 
‘‘ after”’. If, on the one hand, Kardiner says that society never acts except 
through individuals, yet he recognizes that Basic Personality does not deter- 
mine all the vicissitudes of a culture. These can have other sources, but the 
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Basic Personality alone gives the direction and defines the manner according 
to which there is adaptation to new facts. A sociology of a Durkheimian type 
is thus possible, explaining social facts by antecedent social facts. He even 
thinks that scientific systems which depend by their very nature on reason, 
escape from the Basic Personality to an autonomous life. Further, even these 
scientific systems are influenced by the projective constellations at that point 
where a too great dependence of the child on the relationship with its mother 
can paralyse intellectual curiosity and initiative in the face of new experience. 
Thus there will always be the ‘‘ meaning and the meant ”’, but at one level and 
in one moment. And, in addition, the genetic point of view can yet recapture 
both utility and fertility. 

There remains, in conclusion, the task of delimiting the frontiers of this 
school. At first sight it would appear to be circumscribed by a study of 
primitive societies at the meeting point of social anthropologists and psycho- 
logists. From this point of view it would present a double interest ; giving 
the social anthropologists by means of Basic Personality a way of distinguishing 
between various practices and institutions and establishing within the totality 
of rather undefined behaviours a hierarchy of importance. For the psycho- 
logists this school should enable them to discriminate—thanks to biographical 
material—between the social personality which is a consequence of the personal 
experiences of the child in socio-economic conditions which are not unique to 
him, and the Basic: Personality which is a norm of ideal social adaptation. 
We are here at the origin of the theory of Kluckholn and Mowrer, which takes 
account simultaneously of Basic Personality and ‘‘ Status Personality’ and 
which goes on hence to individual idiosyncrasies and which we thus find most 
useful in interpreting scientifically such techniques of personality research as 
the Rorschach. Kardiner has used the Rorschach studies made in Alor as 
controls in order to see how far his deductions about what Basic Personality 
ought to be in terms of certain primary institutions were or were not justified. 
But he remarked in using this technique, that this test only reaches to con- 
stellations existing at the periphery of personality, those only which can pass 
into projective analysis. We can, however, go further if one makes use here of 
the phenomenology of pure correlation: if on one side the Rorschach lets 
one control the deduction of a Basic Personality, on the other it is the Basic 
Personality alone which allows any interpretation of the results, for we are 
not justified in applying interpretations of this test, which was hammered out 
in our western civilization, to cultures different from our own without the 
danger of committing most regrettable errors. The “ projective approach ” 
of Hallowell cannot be substituted for the ‘‘ modal personality approach ” : 
they complete each other. 

The present situation of this school gives us only statics even though it 
claims to be a technique for the discovery of cultural dynamics, The examples 
from Tanala and Alor, no doubt, show the possibility of cultural change even 
among primitives and also of the wide variations which one finds from indi- 
vidual to individual, but the factor of time must be more and better studied : 
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we must go on from social anthropology to history, for history alone can show 
us if the Basic Personality remains changeless and if social evolution is only 
possible when changes are compatible with this Basic Personality, or if, to 
the contrary, Basic Personality is subject to modification through social 
change. Thus a whole new realm, that of history, opens up before this school. 
It seems to follow from Kardiner’s earliest researches that certain elements of 
Basic Personality are constant across all the evolution which takes us from 
the Judzo-Christian religion to the modern era; for the monogamic family, 
paternal care, and childhood discipline ensure a remarkable constancy of 
Basic Personality—though some elements have changed, in particular ways of 
behaviour in the external milieu, the economic situation and the formation of 
social classes. From all this follow changes in the super ego through an 
ideology more scientific than religious, and the appearance of new tensions and 
of new kinds of anxiety. Thus Basic Personality structure becomes more 
complicated since it comprises in addition to basic elements such as maternal 
care, sexual discipline, etc., projective systems and elements affiliated to the 
‘‘ drives” (sic) of Freud, and the whole system of empirical reality and of 
value and ideology : the whole forming a hierarchy where variability is greater 
as one passes from the unconscious through the partly conscious to the fully 
aware. Although a causal dialectic always exists we tend more and more 
towards a phenomenological point of view, since at each epoch the correlations 
vary more and more between the individual and the milieu at each different 
level of the self. But we cannot commit ourselves completely to this method, 
which is still this school’s frontier zone, where clearing of the ground has 


scarcely begun. 


In sum, what seems to emerge from this examination of these doctrines 
and of these criticisms is: 


(1) That the concept of Basic Personality is primarily operational, or 
technical ; that it defines a method of research ; and that, consequently, its 
content must vary as research is pursued ; and that therefore progress in the 
better definition of the ‘‘ primary institution ”’, the ‘‘ secondary institution ’’, 
the “‘ Basic Personality ’’, is always possible. 


(2) Consequently that the concept of Basic Personality is normative, that 
it defines a norm more or less realized with the series of deviations which 
follow from personal idiosyncracy, and that consequently it does not constitute 
a critical social psychology but rather defines a cultural psychology. 


(3) Therefore the psychological method ought, like the sociological 
method, to be- comparative. Kardiner’s school opposes, like behaviourism, 
the older psychology and begins with the study of behaviour ; but Pavlov and 
Watson did not go beyond an analysis of behaviour which Gestalt theory 
and the field theory of Lewin has destroyed for ever. Individual behaviours 
must be compared in different social milieux, since the individual is moulded 
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through learning and through affective reaction to the norms which control 

(4) Two interpretations can be given—one causal and explanatory, the 
other descriptive and correlative. In anthropology, it seems to us, Kardiner 
is dominated by the causal in order that he may explain both primary and 
constant elements, and secondary and changing ones (it being understood that 
even here we think we must introduce a relativist point of view: every insti- 
tution being understood simultaneously in terms of primary and secondary 
constituents). Thus the Basic Personality structure tends more and more 
towards phenomenology—towards a structured system where primary norms 
and secondary projections both enter. Should this dichotomy be welcomed, 
and is it correct ? Only a general study of the possibility and place of causality 
in sociology can give us an answer. 


(5) The essential role of this school is to be integrative. Not only does it 
integrate culture in personality and personality in culture, but it also integrates 
history in the individual and the individual in history. Culture only lives 
through individuals who reflect it and make its dynamics ; but on the other 
hand personality varies with culture. This integrative character develops 
ceaselessly along with the growth of this school ; indeed Kardiner from the 
first has reacted against the monism of the Freudian libido and has multiplied 
compulsions and has given an important place to the need for security, the 
needs of subsistence and to social constellations in his system. Basic Person- 


ality is the integration of a whole series of influences. Moreover Kardiner has 
reintegrated reason with the Basic Personality in showing the importance of 
empirical experience of the control of nature. Thus he has kept the totality 
of the self in view and has escaped from the criticisms which Sherif and Cantril 
have made of psycho-analytic sociology. There is, however, still a difficulty 


’ 


here at which Linton hinted when he spoke of the ‘‘ marginal man” who 
finds himself at the meeting point of two cultures and thus cannot integrate 
himself completely. In him there would thus be two Basic Personalities 
corresponding to two series of contradictory norms. Depth sociology, indeed, 
by showing us those social levels simultaneously within and without us, enables 
us to resolve this problem, for these two Basic Personalities are not necessarily 
at the same level. One can be symbolized in the other—this is what Herskovits 
has called ‘‘ re-interpretation ” of a cultural trait, i.e. the passage from an 
institutional level to a symbolic level in Gurvitch’s terms. In the opposite 
case there are phenomena of/tension between the levels which exactly disclose 
the progress of integration in the Basic Personality of the marginal man. 
However, what we have just said about the marginal man is not worth much 
for the individual in western society, even if it is true (as Simmel has shown) 
that we are at the inter-section of a multitude of groups and of a multitude of 
influences. No doubt Kardiner would answer with Freud that Basic Person- 
ality is formed in the primary and original family circle. But play groups 
and school experience both take a part in integrating the Basic Personality 
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at least as ‘‘ adjacent factors’, and in so far as this is true, the structural 
point of view carries us more and more towards a genetic standpoint. That 
is to say that the cultural:‘theory of Basic Personality ought to be completed 
by a more sociological approach. 
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Some Non-academic Factors 
Influencing University Studies 


R. R. DALE 








prediction. Yet though it is for the good of the world that the future of 

candidates for university entrance is shrouded in mist, it perturbs the 
selection board considerably. If academic ability were the only criterion to 
be considered the problem would not be easy; when social, economic and 
personal influences are added the task becomes even more complicated. 

Fortunately poverty of the parental purse no longer prevents a large 
proportion of able students from enjoying the privileges of university life. 
The expansion of State Scholarships to 2,000, the accompanying large increase 
in local authority and university open awards, and the virtual adoption in 
many areas of the principle that all students accepted by a university shall 
receive an award, have extended the principle of equality of opportunity to the 
highest educational institutions. 

The scheme is not yet complete. A considerable number of local educa- 
tion authorities are imposing for the awards conditions which are in excess 
of the minimum University entrance requirements. As the four-year Ministry 
of Education grants for intending teachers have been abolished on the supposi- 
tion that the increase in scholarships would fill the gap, there is still a danger 
that in backward or poor areas some students who wish to have a university 
career and are sufficiently able, will be denied the opportunity.1_ The recent 
large increases in rates is accentuating this danger. 

A number of local education authorities have also declined to adopt the 
full scale of financial assistance which the Ministry recommends.* Many of 
them, however, have made substantial increases, so that the amount of the 
scholarship would now deter only a small percentage of students from com- 
mencing a university career. 

Yet wastage of talent is still occurring. Secondary grammar schools are 
experiencing a serious loss of pupils at the ages of fifteen and sixteen, mainly 

1 Cf. the Report by the National Union of Students (1951) discussed by the Campaign 
Committee for the Expansion of Higher Education, reported in the Times Educational Supplement, 


May 4, 1951. ge 
* Ministry of Education, Circular 234. 
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for financial reasons.1 The high wages paid to juveniles in some industries, 
added to the strain of rising prices, make it difficult to persuade some parents 
to make further sacrifices to keep their children at school. The problem may 
well become more serious. A sound long-term solution would be the raising 
of the school-leaving age to sixteen and an increase in family allowances, but 
unfortunately the re-armament programme may prevent this. The adoption 
of stop-gap measures, however, such as an increase in financial assistance to 
necessitous pupils of fifteen and over, should still be possible. 

Thus far we have been concerned with economic forces which have pre- 
vented or are still preventing suitable pupils from becoming candidates for 
university entrance. The impact of this negative force on the prognostic 
value of the university entrance examinations is more important than might 
appear, in that some able students are not available for selection, and others 
of inferior ability have to be admitted in their place. Yet the difficulties of 
selection from the border-line group would remain even if all financial obstacles 
to admission were removed. ; 

Socio-economic factors still exclude some students, and they also have 
an influence on the work of many others, both in university and school. The 
sixth-former who enjoys the use of a study at home, and has a cultured back- 
ground, has a flying start over many boys from working-class homes, who 
often have no quiet room in which to work and no background of culture as a 
setting for their studies. These considerations might appear commonplace, 
but that is no reason for their omission. The crying of the baby or the blare 
of the wireless set have a somewhat disturbing effect and are quite insistent 
in their refusal to be ignored. 

Such socio-economic factors can, however, exert a force in the opposite 
direction. The boy from a working-class home has the additional incentive of | 
trying to improve his socio-economic position. He knows that he will have 
to win his own way, and that sometimes parents are making sacrifices to give 
him his opportunity. The boy who comes from a wealthy or even upper 
middle-class family often knows that his position in life is assured whether he 
passes his examinations or not. Even if he has to pass certain examinations 
there is not the same compelling influence for him to complete the course in 
the shortest possible time. 

The cross-currents of these influences make research difficult, and the 
findings tend to be conflicting. In some cases the two influences outlined 
above will tend to cancel each other out; in others one of them would be 
dominant. Again, the circumstances of some students change on entrance 
to a university, e.g. by residence, and their standard of work might’ improve 
—thus reducing the prognostic effect of the entrance examination ; other 
students continue to work in unchanged conditions. 

All that can be said is that on the whole recent research has failed to 


1 Circular of the Association of University Teachers, October, con Bly 

* D. Harris, “ The relation to college grades of some factors other than intelligence ”, Arch. 
Psychol., 1931, 20, No. 131 ; “‘ Factors affecting college grades, a review of the literature, 1930-7 ”’, 
Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 125-66. 
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establish any connection, for selection purposes, between a candidate’s social 
background and future academic attainment.1 This has recently been con- 
firmed by Himmelweit in an investigation on student selection at the London 
School of Economics. In acomparison of students from various socio-economic 
classes she found no significant differences with regard to examination suc- 
cesses, cognitive tests, conative measures, and active membership of societies.? 
Though it seems possible that a more exhaustive examination of the question, 
using a case-study approach, might modify these findings,* it is evident that 
personality traits have a much more important influence than wealth of 
parents or even the culture of the home. 

None the less, there are two other socio-economic factors about which 
there has been little research, which have a serious effect on the standard of 
work of some students. They are unsatisfactory lodgings and overlong daily 
travel.4 Both emphasize the need for a large extension of residential accomme- 
dation, especially in the provincial universities. The degree to which these 
unsatisfactory conditions exist is only vaguely known, even in the world of 
education, outside university circles. A small-scale survey made in the 
University College of Swansea showed the extent of the problem.’ A question- 
naire answered by 304 out of 334 first-year students showed that 39 per cent 
lived in lodgings in Swansea, and 29 per cent travelled daily from homes out- 
side Swansea. Of the latter class 27 per cent travelled between 10 and 15 miles, 
and 30 per cent between 15 and 20 miles. Many even of the students living 
less than ten miles from college would have to spend at least two hours a day 
in travelling, and those living at greater distances would take three or four 
hours. To put the matter in a nutshell, between a quarter and a third of 
the students spend at least two hours a day in travel. As most go by bus they 
are unable to use the time for reading. It must be difficult for some to attend 
nine-o’clock lectures or to take part in the social life of the college. 

It might seem that these students, lacking a hall of residence, should 
take lodgings near to college. But both the housing shortage and the sudden 
increase in student numbers make it difficult for them to find satisfactory 
accommodation. In inquiries which were made from first-year students during 
the years 1948-9 and 1949-50, it was found that out of 565 students who 
replied almost half lived in lodgings. One hundred and forty-two of them 
shared a bedroom and 48 shared a bed! To share a sitting-room with another 
student was a usual practice, and it was a lamentably common occurrence 
for them to share it also with the landlady and her family. In some cases 

ck, “‘ Student ges by means of Psychological Tests”. Brit. Jnl. of Educ. 
Peyhal, XV III, February, 1 
aoe iis). T. Himmelweit, " Student” Selection ”, Vol. II, Appendix IV, pp. 254 and 266 (unpub- 
* Himmelweit herself states pg Bg yor Bere a! Sper oe tle p mrt: l 
“C. A. Mace, Birkbeck College, London, is studying the “ Psychological and 
—- the Effectiveness of the Methods of Study followed by University and Adult 
5 The survey was made by the Department of Social Research, and the author is indebted 


to the Director, T. Brennan, and to Professor E. Victor Morgan of the Economics Department 
for permission to extract the statistics on lodgings and travel. 
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there were also a number of non-student lodgers who shared the sitting-room 
and indulged in non-stop radio the whole evening. Piano practisers and 
landladies’ visitors were other notable enemies of application to study ! 

One or two illustrations, taken from evidence collected from students, 
may serve to bring some of the above generalizations to life. In one lodgings 
there were six students and a commercial: traveller. Three students had 
single beds in one bedroom, three others had a double and single bed in another 
bedroom. The students were not allowed to work upstairs, and the seven 
lodgers shared one sitting-room. There were three wireless sets, one of which 
was constantly blaring forth in the next room. No fire was allowed during 
the month of October. Lights were put out at eleven o’clock unless there was 
‘“ special’ study to be done. One student left these lodgings after a few 
weeks, tried several other places which proved unsatisfactory, and as he 
couldn’t settle down to work he left college. 

In another lodgings six students shared one sitting-room, and four of 
them shared two double beds in one bedroom. They naturally found it 
“ficult to study, and their difficulties were not lessened by the sudden imposi- 
‘ion of a ten o’clock curfew. An extension beyond this time was refused even 
*hough extra payment was offered. There may have been another side to the 
¢---$ix men students in one room are apt to be somewhat noisy—but the 

* indicates the handicaps under which some students labour. Shortage 

* juod was a frequent complaint, but of more immediate effect in its impact 

’ study was the lack of a fire. One student wrote that he ‘‘ simply perished ”’ 

and that there was a hole in the French window which added materially to his 

discomfort. This man tried five lodgings in two years, though he was a good 
type and easy to please. 

It needs no profound study of human nature to deduce that over-crowded, 
cold lodgings will often drive a student from his studies out to the welcome 
of the public house, billiard room or cinema. But the extent to which he is 
diverted from his main objective depends on the nature of his character as well 
as on that of his lodgings. Students in their first year especially have to face 
the problem of adjusting themselves to university life and work, and for those 
in lodgings there are additional difficulties and temptations. Given a certain 
level of intelligence—which has often been achieved by selection at eleven and 
in General Certificate Examinations—personal factors such as self-discipline, 


industry and interest in studies, become increasingly important. The youth | 


‘up from the country ” finds it difficult to resist the ever-present attractions 
of the town. Even the social life of the university itself proves fatal to some. 
It is noteworthy that those most affected are usually social extroverts and that 
such extroverts will tend to interview well. But the introvert is, on the 


Sa 
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whole, the better student.2, Owens and Johnson in a study of this problem > 


1 E.g. Uhrirock (R.S.) found that judges are much oan wenn by ten Te a oe 
is smiling or a tographs ”’, Proc Cong. 
Psychol Princeton, N.J., 1930, Psy Review Co., p. 451. 
* P.M. Symonds, Diagnosing Pers ipa and Conduct, pp. 202-4, N.Y., 1931. R. B. Cattell, 
Personality, p. 443, N.Y., 1950. 
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made an analysis of some personality traits of Collegiate underachievers, 
and concluded that “‘ the typical underachiever uniformly and without excep- 
tion gave more extroverted responses than the typical normal or over- 
_achiever.”’! As an explanation they put forward the hypothesis that under- 
achievers were too socially minded and probably too socially active ‘‘ to spend 
large amounts of time in the solitary study essential to academic achievement 
on the college level’’. The importance of such a finding needs no emphasis. 

The effect of the change in social environment is also likely to be different 
in pupils from single sex and co-educational schools. It is probable, though 
not proved, that youth from the segregated schools find greater distraction in 
the mixing of the sexes at the university than do those from mixed schools. 

There are many influences at work which are more purely personal. For 
example, we are inclined to forget that working for university entrance quali- 
fication, and especially for competitive scholarships, imposes such a strain on 
candidates that there is a tendency to relax once the goal is achieved. This 
relaxation, varying in amount from individual to individual, will have some 
effect on the first-year university results, but its effect will not usually extend 
beyond that. Much more serious is the problem of the student who has 
already overworked in competing for open scholarships, and who continues to 


overwork at the university. A recent report on student health at Oxford 


University * shows the seriousness of the position, though overwork may not 
be the only cause. The suicide rate there is much higher than for the civilian 
population of the same age and social class, and higher than that in the Armed 
Forces. As this finding is based on only nine deaths in three years, it could be 
set on one side as not very reliable if it were not for the supporting evidence 
that half of the serious illness responsible for a student losing a full term’s 
residence is classified as mental. Incidentally tuberculosis was the cause of 
almost one-quarter of the student illness and is clearly a plague to which 
student populations in general seem specially prone. A survey carried out 
by the Department of Preventive Medicine of the University of Wales con- 
firms the Oxford findings with regard to the incidence of psychological dis- 
orders. Here 13 per cent of the men and women students were found to be 
suffering from major psychological disorders, and about 20 per cent from 
minor. The report emphasized that mental disturbances are a feature of 
student health which needs special attention. No fewer than 37 students were 
unable to complete their course during the session because of mental ill-health. 
It is noteworthy that the authors of the Welsh report suggest that one of the 
; remedies might be a more gradual transition from school to college, and the 

provision of more educational guidance at college. 
zh: Bad and indifferent health naturally takes its toll in causing failures and 
reducing the standard of work. Of similar importance are the emotional 
stresses particularly of family life. Three examples are quoted from case 

1 Wm. A. Owens and Wilma C. agg Neg Page en gg depron es 


Underachievers ”, Jnl. ‘2 Educ. yo scig Vol. 40, No. 1, January, 1 
2R. W. Parnell, and Prolonged Illness among Oxford Oxford Unde juates”’, The 
Lancet, March 13, 1951, “8 731. 
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studies recently made by the writer. One young student had to continue 
his studies while a younger brother was slowly dying, at home, of tuberculosis. 
Another, when a young girl, walked unsuspectingly into the bathroom, and 
found the body of her father, who had hanged himself. The third, at logger- 
heads with his father for some time, eventually left home. -These are extreme 
cases, but they serve to remind us that students are human beings and that 
many an unexpected failure is due to a broken courtship or to parental quarrels, | ——~ 
Some members of university staffs are close enough to their students to know | 
their background and to be able to treat them with understanding. This \ 
understanding means much to those who are undergoing one of these emotional | 
storms or whose nerves are frayed by incessant friction at home. - 

There was a time when in most universities it was widely held that a 
student’s application to work—or to other interests—was no concern of the 
staff. In practice honours students would receive advice or warnings, but 
this rarely extended to pass degree students. And if the pass man failed 
his examinations he could normally continue his studies the following year, 
provided he paid his fees. Now a new conception of the duty of university 
staffs towards their students has arisen. Such is the extent of State financial 
assistance that it is a more evident duty of university authorities to the com- 
munity to see that the money is well spent. Such is the competition for 
places that justice to the excluded entails the sending down of the slackers. 
So we see a steady increase in guidance and in supervision, with innovations 
ranging from “‘ fresher essays” to a more vigorous use of committees for 
interviewing the erring. Almost imperceptibly part of the philosophy of 
university life is changing. 

A multiplicity of non-academic influences affects the quality of a student's 2 F 
work. Exceptionally they are completely unpredictable, even normally they 1 be is 
are often exceedingly difficult to perceive. There is, however, one factor which | ~“” 
has a powerful controlling effect over many of the others, whether it be called 
determination, application to study, industry, or what you will. And there are | 
three measurements of this which are easily available. One is the candidate’s 
academic career, particularly his recent examination results, which are a test 
of application as well as of intelligence. The second is the opinion of the 
teachers who have observed him for many years. It should be commented 
here that although a good report on industry may sometimes be an exagger- 
ation, a poor report is usually reliable. The third is connected with interests. 
As interest is a powerful motive force in human conduct, a candidate’s interests 
will also be a most helpful guide to the probable effect of his removal from 
school and parental discipline. 

The conclusion needs no underlining that, whatever the method of selec- | 
tion, many factors, both academic and non-academic, may cause unpredictable 
failures. “The best means of reducing these to a minimum is to secure a reliable 
estimation of industry. Unfortunately this.is a sphere in which psychological 
tests have made very limited advance, and we have as yet to rely on the 
methods outlined above. 
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her ports is affected by two main social processes. On the one hand 
are forces separating coloured from white and integrating them into 
large discrete groupings. On the other, is the process integrating them with 


"T= COLOURED population which in Britain settle in a number of 


whites and dissolving the bonds which hold them together as a distinct unit. - 


Accommodation and assimilation are used in reference to the process of 
integration, but sociologists do not always agree on the precise definition of 
these terms. Accommodation as used in this paper will mean social relation- 
ships, consciously organized for the purpose of resolving conflict, and establish- 
ing a working agreement to enable divergent personalities, groups and cultures 
to engage in activities while contriving to retain their own characteristic 
traits.2 But groups may fuse and cultures blend. This process is assimilation, 
which may be defined as an integrative process by which people, differing in 
race, culture and status, when placed in a common locality, achieve social 
solidarity.* Social integration is mutual adjustment to the social structure 
and culture. By process of integration we mean the progressive development 
of adjustment between the various elements to the total social pattern. The 
extent to which such adjustments have been made will be understood as degree 
of integration.‘ In this paper, based primarily on a study made recently of 
two coloured groupings, consideration. will be given to the forces determining 
intra-group adjustment between coloured persons, and those affecting inter- 
group relationship between coloured and white. As a preliminary, a brief 
description and comparison of the two groupings and the social and cultural 
character of the sub-groups which comprise them will be given. 


1 Paper read to Section H at the British Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Edinburgh in August 1951. It is based on field research carried out by the writer at various 
aig between April 1949 and A 1951, for which grants were received from The Stevenson 


The Outlook Tower, The egie Trust and The Social Sciences Committee of the 
University of Edin 


* Cf. Ernest Burgess, “ Accommodation”, Encyc. of the Soc. Sci., vol. I, pp. 403-4. 
‘a 8 cuir R. Ezra Park, 1930, “‘ Assimilation, ial”’, Encyc. of the Soc. Sci., vol. II, 281-3, 
ew York 


‘ Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York, 1936, p. 348. 
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Coloured groups, varying in the size of their population from less than a 
hundred to a few thousand, are to be found in a number of British ports. 
Their origin and development are similar in most cases. The core of settlement 
was established by seamen, and the population grew by gradual increases 
during normal periods, and by large influxes caused by two World Wars. 
Colonial technicians, ex-service men and stowaways have swollen the number 
of immigrants. Further increases resulted from miscegenation between 
coloured men and white women, which also contributed to the stabilization of 
the coloured communities. , 

The male immigrants represent various nationalities and cultures. From 
the fact that they are all classified as coloured, it does not follow that skin 
colour is the only determinant force for integrating all coloured persons resident 
in any locality. It will be seen that other cultural and social factors are of as 
much, if not greater importance in determining these social groupings. 


‘“MostemM” AND “ NEGRO” Groups COMPARED 


The two groupings here concerned will be called, for convenience, 
““ Moslem ’’ and ‘‘ Negro’’. They occupy areas in two towns situated on 
opposite sides of the mouth of the river Tyne. The Moslem community, with 
a population of about a thousand, is composed of male immigrants, mainly 
from Aden, Yemen, Somaliland and Pakistan, and includes their wives, mostly 
white, and their children. About sixty Moslem families constitute a core of 
settlement in which white families are not found. They occupy new semi- 
detached houses of three to five rooms, constructed by the Municipal Authorities 
for the purpose of housing the coloured population. The rest of the Moslem 
population are dispersed among the white in an area approximate to the core 
of settlement in the old section of the town. These occupy mostly one- and 
two-room flats or live in boarding-houses. Cafés and boarding-houses provide 
recreational centres for the men, who meet daily for conversation or card 
games, while they drink cups of coffee, tea or milk. Two rooms known as 
Zoaias are used for religious purposes. The most active voluntary association 
is the Moslem League. With the exception of the few men who own about 
a dozen cafés and boarding-houses and half a dozen market stalls, the men 
are employed as seamen. 

The Negro grouping of about one hundred and fifty persons dispersed 
over three sections of the town is composed of male immigrants from West 
Africa and the West Indies—with their white wives and children. Fifteen 
families were given new houses, not in a segregated core but dispersed among 
the white settlement. The rest are likewise dispersed in two older sections 
of the town. There is a voluntary association known as the Coloured People’s 
Mutual Aid Society with membership from both sub-groups. 

The two groupings contrast in certain features. Firstly, in the size and 


1 Asiatics as well as Negroes in these groupings consider themselves coloured, and are spoken 
of in similar terms by the white population. 
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dispersion of the population, the Negro group with a population one-sixth 
that of the Moslem is dispersed over an area at least three times as large. In 
addition, the Moslem settlement, with a segregated core of more than sixty 
families, contrasts with the Negro settlement pattern in which families are 
dispersed among whites in the old as well as in the new building areas. 
Secondly, the Moslems are devoted to their religious ritual observances and 
faithfully support two local religious centres. In the Negro group religion 
has little integrative effect. The few who show any interest do not forma 
group of their own, but participate with the white community in Christian 
activities. Thirdly, with the exception of the few who own boarding-houses, 
cafés and stalls, the Moslems are employed as seamen, but the Negroes are 
engaged not only as seamen but in a number of shore jobs as well, and therefore 
have more opportunities for contact with whites during work. Moreover, a 
small number of second generation female anglo-coloured? are trained in 
middle-class professions. Fourthly, the Moslems providing recreational centres 
of their own, neither mix with members of the opposite sex nor with the white 
population in these activities. Negroes share recreational facilities of the 
white population, even at the risk of occasional racial conflict. 

But some features are common to the two groups. They occupy the same 
geographical region and have settled for approximately the same period of 
three generations. Inter-marriage between coloured men and white women 
is common to both. And being coloured, they experience the reaction of 
racial prejudice from the white population. 


CULTURAL DIVERGENCIES AND SuUB-GROUPING 


Each grouping, although composed of different national and linguistic 
sub-groups, is bound together by a number of social and cultural ties. But 
the sub-groups retain their distinctiveness by their continual admission of new 
immigrants. The immigrants enter into social relationship with the sub-group 
through the medium of common language and by means of a common national 
and cultural background. They are admitted into a group which is already 
integrated into the total coloured community. 

The most important Moslem sub-groups—the Arabs, Somalis and Pakistanis 
—are composed of smaller categories. Arabs and Somalis recognize close 
clanship bonds and members of the same clan are spoken of as ‘‘ cousins ”’, 
and as clansmen having prior claim to group loyalty. In the giving of material 
assistance, in obligations to orphans, even in the handing over of a daughter 
in marriage, a ‘‘ cousin” is given first consideration. Pakistanis recognize 
provincial social bonds, the three categories represented being the Punjabi, 
Bengalese and Hindi. Group responsibility varies in degree with the closeness 
or remoteness of the position of the individual to the groups composing his 
total community. For instance, if a Bengalese is fined a large sum of money 


‘ae 1 Anglo-coloured is here used to mean the children of coloured and white parents, born in 
tain. 
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in court, which neither he himself nor his close kin is able to pay, it becomes 
the duty of other Bengalese to contribute. But should further help be needed, 
all Pakistanis, and finally the total Moslem community will be called upon 
to assist. A procedure based on a similar social principle is followed in 
obtaining money for the funeral expenses of a poor Moslem. 

Other social factors also strengthen group relationships. For instance, 
the different languages spoken in each of these sub-groups support their per- 
sistence. In daily group conversation, native languages are always used except 
in such unavoidable circumstances as in speaking to an English person, when 
linglish is used. Somalis speak both Arabic and Somali, which is another 
Enk between the two groups. The Pakistanis understand Urdu although each 
of the three categories speak a separate native language. A similar use of 
native languages is made by African tribal groups. On the one hand, the new 
immigrant finding his native language spoken by a small group is thereby 
considerably helped in the process of adjusting himself to the community. 
On the other hand, the use of these native languages is a hindrance to group 
assimilation. To the immigrant, the learning of English is deprived of its 
urgency, with the result that a vital medium of communication with British 
society is considerably weakened; and certain types of employment have 


' been withheld owing to language difficulties. 


A comparable social pattern of sub-groups is obtained in the Negro group- 
ing. The two large sub-groups are West Africans and West Indians. Some 
African tribal groups retain close relationships and loyalties. Sub-groups 
determined by colonial boundaries do not experience as high a degree of social 
solidarity as do tribal groups. For example, among the immigrants from 
Sierra Leone are the Mende and Kru, each group of whom retain their tribal 
loyalty. Kru seamen continue to support a very old organization instituted 
by seamen for the purpose of making regular monetary contributions on each 
embarkation, to be used to assist seamen of their own tribe who are in need. 
Africans also identify themselves with the colony of their origin, but as yet, 
there is no recognizable organized grouping on this basis. The most effective 
sub-groupings are the tribal and African, the latter comprising all West Africans 
and of whom they speak as “‘ my people”. 

The group-consciousness of the Africans is stimulated by the attitude of 
the West Indians towards them. The latter, with their advantage of speaking 
the English language and the higher general standard of education, sometimes 
assume an attitude of superiority, which is strongly resented by the Africans. 


INTRA-GROUP INTEGRATION 


Having examined the sub-groups comprising Negro and Moslem groupings, 
it may now be asked, why two separate coloured groupings and not one in 
the same region ? What social factors determine the bringing together of some 
coloured persons and the exclusion of others? Race and religion would seem 
to be basic to the two social structures. But other factors also contribute 
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to the integrative process. The social factors of integration, then, would seem 
to be customs of religion and recreation, racial identity, patterns of settlement 
and of work, kinship bonds and the reaction to colour prejudice. 

In the Negro Group, West Africans and West Indians share similar racial 
features. Most West Indians, though of mixed racial types, are nevertheless 
predominantly negroid, whose ancestors came from Africa. The factor of 
racial identity often overrides others in integrating the two groups. When 
the West African in this grouping says “‘ my people ” he means Africans, but 
when he speaks of ‘‘ our people ” he refers to West Africans and West Indians. 
‘‘ Whatever differences there may be between us,” said a West African, “‘ it 
is my experience that a West Indian will give his life for an African against 
another race.” Arabs and Pakistanis also share many common racial features, 
as do many of the Somalis, though negroid characteristics are evident in a 
number of Somalis. The racial factor does strongly influence the integration 
of this group. ‘‘ Fancy they (meaning the Moslems) call us nigger,” remarked 
an African. In retaliation he replied, ‘“‘ Arab” or ‘‘ dirty Arab ’’, with sufficient 
tone inflexion to make the word very abusive. 

But to the Moslem, religion is a more effective integrative force than race. 
The religious institution is the basic social structure, and religion is the most 
powerful integrating force in the community. All group activities are regulated 
by religious prescriptions. Ritual routine, daily and seasonal social norms, 
food and drink, are determined by religious rules. 

The Zoaia is the central institution in the whole community and its 
function may be compared with the role of the synagogue in the American 
Jewish community of Louis Wirth’s Ghetto. It has its religious leader, the 
Shiekh, who officiates at the ritual and visits and advises its members. It 
is the medium through which its members receive mutual assistance. Through 
it, they come into touch with the current events affecting their lives and it 
is the most effective means of approach to the whole community. 

Five daily ritual prayers are observed in the-two Zoaias and special prayers 
with a sermon are held on each Friday. Seasonal festivals are observed with 
processions and feastings, and Ramadan is set apart for fasting. Circumcision, 
marriage and funeral rites are performed according to Moslem custom—a 
section of the Municipal Cemetery being set aside for exclusive use by Moslems. 

It is in the religious life with the Zoaias as the centre of activity that the 
immigrants of several nationalities and languages are woven into the fabric 
of community life. The segments of the community to be integrated are the 
male immigrants of’ various national groups, their English wives and the 
children of these marriages. Religious factors integrating these segments are 
firstly the basic religious beliefs and practices accepted and experienced by 
all immigrants previous to their arrival ; secondly, response to the influential 
leadership of one of their esteemed Shiekhs who organized the religious life 
of the community in the nineteen-thirties ; thirdly, cultural adjustments of 
the wives in family and community life ; and lastly, the training and education 

1 Cf. Louis Wirth, The Ghetto, Chicago, 1928, pp. 207 ff. 
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of the children to the Moslem way of life. Some English wives were converted 
to Islam and a group was organized and met regularly for prayer in a room 
in the Zoaia. Religious participation and enthusiasm gave them confidence 
in the experience of belonging more fully to the group. They were able to 
share with their husband in the training and education of their children in the 
Moslem way of life. Children are taught prayers and verses from the Koran 
and they participate in some of the religious festivals. Thus assimilation is 
being achieved through the acceptance and practice of religion. 

The pattern of settlement with its Moslem core, around which the rest 
of the population is closely concentrated, enables frequent contact and co- 
operation between members of the group. Neighbours visit each other, and 
children play in the streets or in the homes of relatives and acquaintances. 
Mothers leaving the house to do their shopping leave their children in the care 
of their neighbour. And during the afternoon, women meet to gossip in each 
other’s house or garden. A community consciousness is developed and ‘‘ Corn- 
wallis Square” 1 becomes’ a local synonym for Moslem community. 

In the marriage situation, two forces operate—in the one, white women 
brought into the community are retained through having broken certain social 
links with their white group ; in the other, particularly in the Moslem group, 
their exists a very strong paternal desire to keep half-caste daughters in the 
community by encouraging marriage to a Moslem. Most white women 
marrying coloured are estranged from their parents and other white associates 
—the degree of estrangement depending on the social status of the family. 
The woman entering the coloured group is soon assimilated into it and reacts 
by being vigorous in her defence of the coloured, with whom she identifies 
herself, and speaks in terms of ‘‘ We the coloured people ’”’. 

To some degree endogamy is practised. Of fourteen coloured girls born of 
mixed marriages, twelve were married to Moslems and two to white men, and 
all but three continued to live in the community. Moslem fathers do not 
encourage their daughters to marry white men, because of the fear that they 
may not receive proper treatment from their husbands, and that the paternal 
link with daughter and grandchildren will be broken. But marriages to 
members of the Moslem group are encouraged—a process which is establishing 
a network of kinship relationship within the community. 

Kinship relationships are extended to the working group. Seamen seek 
employment on the boats for their kin. In a number of cases sons are given 
jobs on the ships in which their fathers are employed, so that during the first 
few years of work, they come under direct paternal supervision. The coloured 
crew on any boat is selected and as a rule is composed of either Moslems or 
Negroes. West Africans and West Indians are often mixed, so are Arabs, 
Somalis and Pakistanis. Groupings of this kind ensure greater harmony in 
working relationships and at the same time enables social adjustment within 
the group. ' 

Recreation as well as work provides means of integration and the cafés 

1 Cornwallis Square is the separated core of Moslem settlement. 
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and boarding houses are used for this purpose. Though each is patronized 
mainly by Moslems of the sub-group, members of other groups are frequently 
present to participate in conversation and card games. 

As a medium of giving public expression to the needs and opinions of the 
community the Moslem League fulfils this role. By organizing social parties, 
holding public meetings, writing letters to the press, and by attending to the 
personal needs of its members, group solidarity is being more and more achieved. 
The Coloured People’s Mutual Aid Society, composed of a membership of West 
Africans and West Indians with their wives, fulfils a similar function for the 
Negroes. It brings its members together through its meetings and social 
gatherings held from time to time, and it is the medium through which 
assistance is given to members of the Negro community. 

Unlike the Moslem community, there is no integrative religious force in 
the Negro group, neither does the pattern of settlement strengthen social 
integration. But although Negro families are dispersed, friendships are widely 
established between the sub-groups. Visits are made between families, the 
home fulfilling for the Negro male the role of the café for the Moslem. A 
classificatory kinship system is established ; the children of one family address 
the husband and wife, the friends of their parents, as Uncle and Aunt. Classi- 
ficatory parents exercise some authority over children. They may be rebuked 
or even punished in the presence or in the absence of real parents. 

In both Negro and Moslem groups, prestige and authority is gained through 
the length of time a person is resident in the community. Therefore, the first 
generation of settlers known as ‘‘ Old Timers” provide a normative system 
for the community. The Negroes recently arrived—known as the ‘“ New 
Comers ’”—flout these rules of conduct, resulting in a conflict and a cleavage 
between the two social age groups. These age groups with very strong social 
ties cut across African and West Indian sub-groupings. 

Two further observations may be made from this social situation. Among 
the Moslem group a similar cleavage does not: result although most young 
Moslems are similarly opposed to certain social values of their elders. In this 
instance, the strong cultural force of religion counter-balances the disturbing 
influence in the group to maintain its equilibrium. In a community like 
Liverpool,! for instance, in which the Old Timers are outnumbered and over- 
whelmed by an influx of New Comers, the former being unable to withstand 
the challenge recede into the background, and the element of social control 
within the group may weaken or even disappear altogether. As an Old Timer 
in Liverpool remarked, ‘‘ We can’t go with these young fellows, so we keep 
ourselves to ourselves.’’ Though these internal social disruptions have their 
ill effects, nevertheless they disturb ahd sometimes break up national sub- 
groups, creating conditions for a more highly integrated coloured community. 

The forces so far mentioned are internal but group integration is also 
achieved by means of the external pressure of race prejudice, exerted by the 


1 The writer spent some weeks in Liverpool, studying ing race relations. See also Anthony 
Richmond, West Indian Negro Workers in Britain (unpublished M.A. thesis, 1951). 
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white society. Prejudice is experienced in the various social contacts between 
the white and coloured population. In obtaining a house, in seeking employ- 
ment, in the pursuit of recreation, in marrying a wife—in all these and other 
situations, racial prejudice in varying degree isexperienced. To these attitudes, 
the group reacts in various ways—contacts may be avoided as often as possible, 
the attitude of the martyr may be adopted, a protest may be made, open 
conflict may result, but accommodation by the trial and error method may be 
adopted. The effect of this attitude in the coloured group is to thrust its 
members together as a protective measure in common defence of what they 
conceived as an en minority. 


INTEGRATION OF COLOURED PEOPLE INTO BRITISH SOCIETY 


Having examined the process of integration within the coloured com- 
munities, let us consider next the process working in the opposite direction, 
that is, integrating members of the coloured group into the white society. 
One of the main barriers to this process is racial prejudice. It varies in degree 
not only from one country to another but also from one locality to another 
within the same country. Degree in this respect can only be measured in 
terms of more or less. It seems legitimate to assume that the less the degree 
of prejudice, the greater are the possibilities for integration between two groups. 
Again, where two distinct racial and cultural groups have been established 
within a society—as in the case of the Moslem and Negro—while their social 
pattern and cultural character are constantly being revitalized by the admission 
of new immigrants, it would seem that under normal social conditions a com- 
plete assimilation of these groups is unlikely. The process of assimilation is 
gradual. What seems to be observed in Britain in general is a process of 
accommodation between the racial groups, interrupted by occasional incidents 
of social conflict. In fact, not a large proportion of the coloured group becomes 
assimilated at any period of time into the total white society although a large 
number accommodate themselves to it. 

The integration of coloured persons into British society seems to depend 
mainly on the size and pattern of distribution of the coloured population, 
their participation in the cultural and institutional activities of society, the 
social mobility of members of the coloured group, and mixed 

It is observed that where coloured groups are small, dispersed, and less 
organized, social conflicts are less likely. To take a few examples; in Tyne- 
side, although there have been isolated cases of racial conflict between indi- 
viduals, no incident of group conflict has occurred between Negro and white 
groups. In contrast, two riots have occurred between the Moslems and the 
white community. Similarly in Cardiff and Liverpool, with their larger 
coloured settlements, riots have occurred. Of Hull, with a small coloured 
population, Kenneth Little writes, ‘‘ From the point of view of the towns- 
people, it constitutes no special (racial) ‘ problem ’.”” _ Not only does this apply 
- 1 Kenneth Little, Negroes in Britain, 1948, p. 244.- 
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with respect to communities but also with respect to coloured sub-groups and 
categories. Industrial employers of Negroes claim that large groups of 
coloured men are less easily adjusted and frequently cause friction in the work 
group. But when a few coloured employees are dispersed over the factory, 
mutual adjustment to their workmates is more easily achieved. The larger 
the number, of course, the more likely they are to co-operate in seeking to 
revenge ills, real or imaginary, suffered from the majority group. 

Owing to the dispersed pattern in work, recreation and settlement, the 
Negroes of Tyneside have had more frequent contacts with whites than have 
the Moslems, and as a result the Negroes known as Old Timers have achieved 
a fairly high degree of adjustment to English society. It follows also that 
integration is made possible by personal adjustment through a long period 
of residence. 

Coloured persons who have risen in social status from lower to middle 
class, find antagonism in a higher social stratum less pronounced. But the 
area of intense social relationship becomes smaller. Such persons limit their 
closer social contact within the restricted social circle in which they are best 
known. “If I keep to those among whom I am known,” said a member of 
this group, ‘‘ then everything is all right. I am married thirty years and my 
(white) wife is employed but I keep away from the circle within which she 
works. When we go out together I take her to places where I am well-known 
and always have respect shown to us. But I am careful to keep away from 
places where we are not known lest we are slighted.” A further illustration 
may be given with regard to the anglo-coloured. Girls raise their social status 
by acquiring a profession or by marrying a white man. Those trained for 
nursing or secretarial work claim acceptance within the white social group in 
which they are employed. In general there is no desire on the part of these 
girls for close association with coloured men of their community. In most 
instances these persons detach themselves from the coloured grouping, often 
moving away from the area altogether. 

Mixed marriages contribute to the integrative process. For although 
miscegenation causes estrangement of the white woman from some of her 
associates, especially those that are closely related to her, nevertheless her 
social link with British society remains stronger than that of her coloured 
husband. Her role, therefore, becomes that of intermediary between coloured 
and white and, as such, gains concessions from the latter for the benefit of 
the former. She may get a house when her husband fails, intercede on his 
behalf for employment, and if his knowledge of the English language is poor, 
serves as his interpreter should the need arise. 

The anglo-coloured tends to focus interest in the white society rather than 
in the coloured community, Young age groups are always of mixed racial 
types and some of these relationships are retained at a later age, White friends 
are favoured rather than the coloured immigrant. Even where coloured immi- 
grants of similar age group are found, they are not generally admitted within 

2 Kenneth Little, Negroes in Britain, 1948, pp. 269-70, 
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the friendship group of half-castes. The situation becomes more evident where 
the coloured population is large. A cleavage or occasional conflict may result 
between anglo-coloured and immigrant. Even within the Moslem community 
in which group solidarity is strong, it is observed that the second generation. 
establish friendship relationships with whites rather than with immigrants. 
Indeed, the male anglo-coloured is seldom seen in the cafés and does not par- 
ticipate in the recreational activities of the coloured immigrant. Instead, his 
leisure time is spent at home or with whites in such places as a dance hall or 
acinema. Thus, the new generation turns its attention away from the coloured 
grouping towards white society striving for social adjustment. 

To summarize, in attempting to understand the nature and degree of social 
integration within coloured groups in British society, an examination has been 
made of the social processes integrating a small dispersed Negro group and a 
much larger and more concentrated Moslem community, both situated in the 
same region and formed under similar social circumstances. A number of 
racial, cultural and social factors were suggested as initiating and sustaining 
the internal process of group integration. Racial identity, religion, a common 
locality, sharing in common work and recreational activities, the bond of 
kinship and the reaction to colour prejudice were given as the basis of common 
interest and experience, from which group consciousness has developed. 

But the achievement of social solidarity is made difficult and sometimes 
impossible in these coloured groupings. For instance, voluntary associations 
are unstable in their structure, often short-lived, and sometimes revived with 
a new name, only to disintegrate again. The fact is that the group is pulling 
against itself. There is a counter process operating towards dissolving the 
coloured group and integrating its members with the white society. The 
process is motivated by two forces—the first being the attractive and desirable 
features of the white out-group, and the second being the unpleasant features 
of the coloured in-group. The unpleasant features are the limitations of 
economic and social opportunities and the stigma of colour prejudice from 
which coloured persons are drawn by the desirable features of the white society 
with its economic and social privileges.1 To gain these privileges it is necessary 
to achieve social adjustment through accommodation and assimilation. This 
is a gradual process. But integration is being achieved biologically through 
mixed marriages and sociologically through the dispersal of the coloured 
population, and as a result of social mobility and personal adjustment to 
British culture and society. 

1Cf. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflict, Harper, 1945, pp. 194-5. 





John Millar, Historical Sociologist : 
Some Remarkable Anticipations of 
Modern Sociology 
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HE PURPOSE of this paper is to introduce the reader to the socio- 
logical thinking of the man, once most highly regarded but to-day 
almost completely forgotten, who brought what Dugald Stewart called 
“‘ theoretical history ”, but what we to-day would call “ historical sociology ” 
to its highest development in late eighteenth-century Scotland; the man 
whom Adam Smith’s biographer called ‘‘ the most effective and influential 
apostle of Liberalism in Scotland in that age”’.? 
Let the following somewhat extended quotations serve to introduce 
John Millar, Professor of Law at Glasgow University from 1761 to 18or. 


In searching for the causes of those remarkable systems of law and govern- 
ment which have appeared in the world, we must undoubtedly resort, first 
of all, to differences of situation, which have suggested different views and motives 
of action to the inhabitants of particular countries. Of this kind, are the fertility 
or barrenness of the soil, the nature of its productions, the species of labour requisite 
for procuring subsistence, the number of individuals collected together in one com- 
munity, their proficiency in arts, the advantages which they enjoy for entering 
into mutual transactions, and for maintaining an intimate correspondence [i.e., means 
of communication]. The variety that frequently occurs in these, and such other 
particulars, must have a prodigious influence on the great body of a people ; as, by 
giving a peculiar direction to their inclinations, and pursuits, it must be productive 
of correspondent habits, dispositions and ways of thinking. 

.. There is . . . in man a disposition and capacity for improving his con- 
dition, by the exertion of which, he is carried on from one degree of advancement to 
another ; and the similarity of his wants, as well of the faculties by which those 
wants are supplied, has everywhere produced a remarkable uniformity in the several 
steps of its progression... . By .. . gradual advances in rendering their situation 
more comfortable, the most important alterations are produced in the state and 
condition of a people: their numbers are increased ; the connections of society are 
extended ; and men, being less oppressed with their own wants, are more at liberty 
to cultivate the feeling of humanity: property, the great source of distinctions 
among individuals, is established ; and the various rights of mankind, arising from 
their multiplied connections, are recognized and protected: the laws of a country 


1 John Rae, Life of Adam Smith, 1895, pp. 53 f. 
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are thereby rendered numerous ; and a more complex form of government becomes 
necessary, for distributing justice, and for *% the disorders which 

from the jarring interests and passions o and opulent community. It 
is evident at the same time, that these, and such ye a effects of improvement, which 
have so great a tendency to vary the state of mankind, and their manner of life, 
will be productive of suitable variations in their taste and sentiments, and in their 
general system of behaviour. 

. . . the invention of taming and pasturing cattle gives rise to a more remarkable 
and permanent distinction of ranks. Some persons, by being more industrious or 
more fortunate than others, are led in a short time to acquire more numerous herds 
and flocks, and are thereby enabled to live in great affluence, to maintain a number 
of servants and retainers, and to increase, in proportion, their power and dignity. 
As the superior fortune which is thus acquired by a single person is apt to remain 
with his posterity, it creates a train of dependence in those who have been connected 
with the possessor; and the influence which it occasions is gradually augmented, 
and transmitted from one generation to another.? 

The distribution of property among any people is the principal circumstance 
that contributes to reduce them under civil government, and to determine the form 
of their political constitution. The poor are naturally dependent upon the rich, 
from whom they derive subsistence ; and, according to the accidental differences 
of wealth possessed by individuals, a ‘subordination of ranks is gradually introduced, 
and different degrees of power and authority are assumed without opposition, by 
particular persons, or bestowed upon them by the personal voice of the society.* 

That the dispositions and behaviour of man are liable to be influenced by the 
circumstances in which he is placed, and by his peculiar education and habits of life 
is a proposition that few persons will be inclined to controvert. But how far this 
influence reaches, and what differences are to be found between the morals of rude 
and civilized nations, it is not so easy to determine. The fact, I believe, has been 
seldom examined with that impartiality and deliberation which its importance 
requires. Moral and religious writers have usually thought proper to treat the 
subject in the style of satire and invective, and in declaiming against the vices of 
their own times, have been led to exalt the merit of distant ages. ... 

Instead of combatting or of criticizing such paradoxical opinions, it is proposed 
[here] to examine the effects of poverty and riches, of simplicity and refinement; 
upon practical morality ; and to compare the predominant virtues and vices of the 
different periods of society. . . .* 


Werner Sombart, distinguished contemporary German scholar in this field, 
says of John Millar’s The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks : ‘‘ This is an aston- 
ishing book (staunenswert) ’’, containing ‘‘ one of the best and most complete 
sociologies that we possess ’’, and paraphrases its title, in German, Die Sozto- 
logie der Herrschaft. He then proceeds to remark that while a “‘ technical- 
economic theory of society ”, most unfortunately mislabelled a ‘‘ materialistic 
conception of history.” was ‘‘ already present in embryo among many authors 
of the eighteenth century ”, such a theory was ‘‘ brought to its final consumma- 
tion (abschliessende Vollendung) by Millar.”” ‘‘ To his ideas’”’, Sombart con- 
tinues, ‘‘ the nineteenth century was unable to add anything but details.” 

“‘ His sociology of marriage and the family, for example, developed from 


John aoe The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, 3rd ed., 1783, pp. 2-5. 
* Ibid., p. 

8 John’ Millar, An Historical View of the English Government, 1787, p. 84. 

* Ibid., Rev. ed., 1803, vol. IV, pp. 174 f. 
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a technological-economic point of view, is so complete and final a treatment 
of this subject, that Engels in his treatise on the origin of the family did not 
develop even one single new idea that was not already present, at least in 
embryo, in Millar’s work.’’ And again he repeats the word “‘ staunenswert ’’, 
and then remarks how suddenly and completely this significant work went into 
oblivion—*‘ voellig verschollen ’’.* 

The best characterization and appraisal of Millar’s work by a contem- 
porary is no doubt that by Francis Jeffrey, creator, largely, and editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘‘ It was the leading principle’”’, Jeffrey says, 


of all his speculations on law, morality, government, language, the arts, sciences and 
manners—that there is nothing produced by arbitrary or accidental causes; that 
no great change, institution, custom or occurrence, can be ascribed to the character 
or exertions of an individual, to the temperament or disposition of a nation, to 
occasional policy or peculiar wisdom or folly : everything, on the contrary, he held, 
arose spontaneously from the situation of the society, and was suggested or imposed 
irresistibly by the opportunities or necessities of their condition. Instead of gazing, 
therefore, with stupid amazement, on the singular and diversified appearances of 
human manners and institutions, Mr. Millar taught his pupils to refer them all to 
one simple principle and to consider them as necessary links in the great chain which 
connects civilized with barbarous society.? 


Again, remarking upon Millar’s early association with Adam Smith and 
Lord Kames (see below), he says: 


It seldom happens we can trace the genealogy of a literary project so correctly 
as [these circumstances] permit us to do that of Millar’s studies. It is perfectly 
evident to all who are acquainted with their writings, that his speculations are all 
formed upon the model of those of Lord Kaims and Mr. Smith ; and that his merit 
consists almost entirely in the accuracy with which he surveyed, and the sagacity 
with which he pursued the paths which they had the merit of discovering. It was 
the one great object of both of these original authors to trace back the history of 
society to its most simple and universal elements,—to resolve almost all that had 
been ascribed to positive institution into a spontaneous and irresistible development 
on certain obvious principles ; and to show with how little contrivance or political 
wisdom the most complicated and apparently artificial schemes of policy might 
have been erected. This is very nearly the precise definition of what Millar aimed 
to accomplish in his lectures and his publications; and . . . we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe the bent of his genius, and the peculiar tenour of his speculations to the 
impressions he must have received from [his early tutelage to these men].® 


Other characterizations and evaluations by contemporaries can be cited 
here only most briefly. Sir James Mackintosh, intellectually a man of Burkean 
stature, recommends his reading to a newly elected professor of history at 
Edinburgh in the same breath with only a Hume and a Montesquieu, referring 
to his Ranks as ‘‘an excellent treatise”, and to his Historical View as 
‘‘ containing at least an excellent half-volume of original material’. Lord 


1 Werner Sombart, “ Die Anfaenge der Soziologie ”’, in Palyi, M. (ed.), Hauptprobleme der 
snes Evrinnerungsgabe an Max Weber, 1923, vol. I, pp. 11-14. 
dinburgh Review, vol. III (October, 1803,_ Art. xiii), p. 157. 
* Ibid., vol. IX (October, 1806, Art. v), p. 84. 
* Sir James Mackintosh, Memoirs, 2nd ed., London, 1836, vol. II, pp. 412 f. 
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Cockburn, a man of strong ‘‘ whiggish ” biases, but a keen observer and a man 
of sound judgment, names Millar along with Smith, Hume, Robertson, Fergu- 
son, Montesquieu and de Lolme as one of the men supplying the thoughtful 
young generation of the 1790’s, and particularly the young advocates who gave 
their devotion and risked their very careers in the cause of parliamentary and 
electoral reform, ‘‘ with most of their mental food ”,! and ventures to adjudge 
him, both in his personal influence and in his writing, as perhaps the most 
important single inspiration of the thinking and action of this group. James 
Mill reckoned him among the great men of his time, one ‘‘ who has risen to 
great moral and intellectual eminence”. He placed his books high on the 
list of his readings, and was disposed to reckon his lectures as ‘‘ among the 
most instructive things that were ever offered to the minds of youth’’.2 Even 
those most vigorously opposed to his political tenets and tendencies, and to the 
political implications of his analysis of society, have only the highest praise for 
his ability and attach great significance to his work. Ramsay of Ochtertyre, 
that genial and liberal conservative and indispensable witness to men and the 
temper of the times, gives him the highest place in influencing legal thinking, 
judicial practice and the political thinking and efforts of the young advocates 
of the day.* The anonymous reviewer of Millar’s Historical View in the 
British Critic, though finding ‘‘ frequent occasion to differ in opinion from the 
author ’’, in fact lashing him most unmercifully for the political colouring of his 
work, still deems it ‘‘a work of great value . . . worthy of going through 
many editions ”’, and its author possessed of ‘‘ a mind of large grasp ”’.* 

And finally, and significantly, James Reddie, the man who probably did 
most in the generation following Millar to introduce to the Scottish and English 
reader that great German exponent of a philosophical-historical jurisprudence, 
C. F. Savigny, was not only a former student of Millar’s, who rated his master 
highly in the development and teaching of the science of law, but was un- 
doubtedly inspired in this effort by the influence of Millar’s teaching and 
writing. The reader will recall how high a place Dr. Small in his Origins of 
Sociology * accords Savigny among the masters who contributed the building- 
stones to the structure of modern sociology. 

The remainder of this paper pretends to little more than offering a brief 
commentary on these various quotations and some of the questions which 
they raise. A few details of biographical and historical fact need to be sup- 
plied, the more distinctly sociological bearings of Millar’s work pointed up, and 
his place in the development of social and more particularly of sociological 
theory briefly discussed. 


1 Henry Cockburn, Memorials of His Time, ch. I (1909 ed., p. 4%). 

® Literary Journal, London, aoa Hadion, oar ft Waak LOA, oe toes See also, Alex. Bain, 
James Mill: A Bi hy, London, 1882, 56-8. 

ohn Ramsay, by Col. Dundas, present incumbent of Ochtertyre 

estate, to National Library, , vol. III, pp. 1849-60. Not included in selections pub- 
lished as Scotland and the Scotomen 

* British Critic, London, vol. 27 (1806), pp. 237-56; 592-611. 

5 James Reddie, Enquiries in the Science of Law, and ed., 1847; PP- 49 ff.; 345 ff. 

* Albion Small, The Origins of Sociology, ‘ 1924, ch. ii 
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II 


Who, then, first of all, was this man so strikingly modern in his thinking 
and of whom such remarkable claims are made? John Millar occupied with 
great distinction the chair of law—there was only one—in the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland, from 1761 to 1801. Throughout these forty years he lec- 
tured on civil law, in particular on Roman Law, Scots Law, and later also on 
English Law, though he perhaps exerted a greater influence through his Lectures 
on Government, which permitted him a wider range of historical, philosophical 
and political speculation and a livelier attention to the political problems of 
the dynamic times in which he lived and wrought. 

In 1771, he published his Observations on the Distinction of Ranks, later in a 
revised edition entitled, to use its full descriptive title, The Origin of the Dis- 
tinction of Ranks ; or An Inquiry Into The Circumstances Which Give Rise To 
Influence and Authority In The Different Members Of Society. In 1787, he 
published An Historical View of the English Government, from the Anglo-Saxon 
Period to the Rise of the House of Stuart. This constituted, without revision, 
Volumes I and II of the four-volume edition published after his death, in 1803.* 
Volume III, left in manuscript by Millar, brings the history down to the 
Revolution of 1688, and Volume IV consists of fragments and essays intended 
in the main, no doubt, as materials to be worked into a final volume that was 
to bring the history down to his own time. In the late ’80’s and early ’g0’s, 
he contributed a goodly number of reviews to the London Analytical Review, 
and in 1796, he published anonymously his Letters of Crito * in support of Fox 
and in criticism of the Pitt government’s policy in the war with France. 

He was a student and later colleague and intimate associate of Adam 
Smith’s in that ‘‘ mutual friendship and esteem by which these two 
distinguished persons were . . . connected through life”, and a personal 
friend, even if less intimately so, of David Hume’s, by whose Essays, in particu- 
lar, he was greatly influenced, and of whose general philosophy he was ever a 
defender, though his Historical View was perhaps in large measure written to 
refute the ‘‘ Tory ” tendencies of Hume’s History. Hume in turn had also a 
very high regard for Millar. While engaged in private study in preparation 
for the bar, he was for two years a tutor in the home of that distinguished 
Justice of the Court of Sessions and man of letters, Henry Home Lord Kames, 
with considerable opportunity, it would appear, for intimate intellectual inter- 
course and discussion of problems of philosophy, jurisprudence and history. 
Kames and Smith, incidentally, were chiefly responsible for the appointment 
of the twenty-six-year-old advocate, newly admitted to the bar, to his pro- 
fessorship, which was in the gift of the Crown. He was the teacher of many 


1 First published 1771; 2nd ed. 1773; 3rd. ed. 1781; 4th ~ with account of his life by 
John Craig, 1806. ist and 2nd eds., original ti tle; 3rd and 4 th eds., revised title. 
2 London, 1787. In one volume, 
8 London, 1803. In four volumes. 
4 First published as series of letters in Scots Chronicle; then separately in pamphlet form. 
Anonymous, 1796, 
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and, as already indicated, the inspiration of many more of the statesmen and 
advocates and other men of affairs, at the bar and on the bench, in literary 
workshops and in parliamentary halls, who helped shape the history of England 
and Scotland in that momentous period from 1789 to 1832 and after. 
Among his students destined to high position in public life and in the 
field of letters and scholarship, and upon whom he may be presumed to have 
wielded strong influence, may be named the following, to name only a few of 
the most outstanding: the brothers, William and Fredrick Lamb, second and 
third Viscounts of Melbourne, the former, Prime Minister for eight years 


‘under two sovereigns, the latter, ambassador to Madrid and Vienna, both 


honoured with a resting place near that of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s ; 
James Maitland, the eighth Earl of Lauderdale, author on economic subjects, 
long a member of Parliament, and, in the heat of political battle and of repres- 
sive sedition legislation, an ardent defender of human rights and liberal prin- 
ciples of government ; David Hume, Baron of the Exchequer, nephew of the 
philosopher, eminent Professor of Law at Edinburgh, and author of history- 
making treatises on Criminal Law and Scots Law; Thomas Thompson, re- 
garded as the greatest Scottish antiquarian of his day ; George Joseph Bell, 
eminent jurist, Professor of Law at Edinburgh, author of important treatises 
on law, and rated by some as an authority on Scots law second only to the 
great Stair himself; and David Boyle, Lord Justice General of Scotland.! 
The minutes of the Faculty and of the Senate of the University reveal 
Millar in responsible and important roles in the academic, administrative, 


judicial and business affairs of the University. In his later years, when Adam 
Smith was no longer there, and after, if not even before Reid’s retirement, 
student opinion rated him the ablest mind in the University, and a later 
student generation rated him ‘“‘ one of the greatest men ever produced by 
Scotland ’’.? 


III 


What, then, from a sociological point of view, were the most significant and 
most distinctive theoretical tenets proffered by Millar, and what advance did 
they represent upon ideas held by men before him ? 

Space permits discussion here of only such tenets as were central to his 
“ sociological ” thinking. We must reserve for discussion elsewhere all matters 
of historical background, the philosophical setting of his work, etc., except as 
these may be touched upon incidentally to the discussion of other topics. 

Millar’s fundamental evolutionism and historicism cannot be passed up 
entirely, because without them there is no understanding of his more dis- 
tinctly sociological position. But with regard to the former it needs be said 
that it was not nearly as new and as unique as might at first appear. In fact, 
such an evolutionism had already come not only to dominate much of the 


1 Various sources. See particularly, David Murray, Memories of the Old Glasgow College, 1927, 
pp. 221 f. 
2 The Student, a periodical paper, Glasgow, January—May, 1817, p. 39. 
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thought of historians and philosophers, but to find frequent expression even 
among the popularizers. Only his penetrating efforts and insights in the way 
of factoral analysis of this socio-cultural change were new ; and this already 
represented, in a way, a transcending of the conventional, facile schematiza- 
tion of the evolutionary position, and a move toward historicism instead. 
For the rest, Jeffrey’s characterization of Millar’s position (see above) and his 
statement of Millar’s relation to Smith and Kames in this respect may be 
allowed to stand with only this further remark, that Jeffrey certainly did not 
mean that in ‘‘ pursuing the pathway [these men] had the merit of discovering ” 
there was not plenty of room left for original trail-blazing, or that there was 
not much that was new in the ethnographic and historical scholarship Millar 
brought to bear on this general problem. 

The historicism in Millar that led us in the title of this paper to designate 
him “‘ historical sociologist ”, cannot be so summarily dismissed. Even when 
viewing his thought from a strictly sociological standpoint, his historical 
approach to the problem of society, his feeling for the historically real and 
unique in social situations, institutional characterizations and developmental 
trends is remarkable. 

The distinction between ‘‘ historicism ’’ and ‘‘ evolutionism ”’ as applied 
to social change would seem to call for a word of definition here. The latter 
will have, in its very nature, a more or less theoretical cast—what Dugald 
Stewart called “ theoretical’’ or even “ conjectural history ’’, an extensive 
application to history of deductive reasoning, an eagerness for generalization, 
with a danger always of over-generalization. There is the tendency to take 
broad, sweeping views and to universalize situations and sequences to the 
neglect of their historical uniqueness, and sometimes on only a slender basis of 
established fact. The former will also do more than merely record isolated 
facts and describe concrete events and situations. It too may give sweeping 
views, both of given situations and of trends of development. It may seek 
to catch the spirit of an age, to trace the lines of ‘‘ progress” in a series of 
events, and to establish continuities and causal relations between them. But 
in so doing, it will be guided always first by empirical fact, by what can be 
established as actually transpiring or having transpired, by a realization that 
in every situation described there remains always something unique and 
individual—the very things that sociological theory in the form of evolutionism 
is bound quickly to forget. The emphasis, to use technical terms, will be on 
the tdeographic, while that of evolutionism will, by its very nature, be more 
on the nomothetic. 

There was, then, in Millar a distinct strain of the historian. His Ranks 
may be said to contain a history of the family, of political establishment, of 
servitude and liberty, etc. His Historical View was reviewed at the time as 
history, and it has been adjudged by scholars as the best, as in fact the only, 
history of the British Constitution before Hallam’s, deserving of the name. 
Millar was widely read in history and in ethnography, and he viewed his often 
meagre sources critically, and brought imagination to bear upon their inter- 
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pretation. And while his prime interest lay in problems of liberty and other 
political problems, in the relation between technological advance and economic 
behaviour, on the one hand, and law, politics, morals, art, literature, etc. and 
the general quality of.life, on the other, he approached these problems with 
an essentially historical frame of reference, and his evolutionary generalizations 
were far removed from the romantic nature-myth of a Rousseau, or vague 
perfectionist ideas of progress, merely, say of a Conforcet. Even the severest 
critics of his political biases and of his yen for ‘‘ hypothesis ’—and Hallam 
was one of them—found in many of his historical delineations of a given period, 
and of the origin and development of given institutions, an aptness and an 
ingenuity of historical description and interpretation, an appreciation of the 
essential spirit of a period or an institution ‘‘the most satisfactory ’’, ‘‘ the 
most perspicuous . . . we have ever seen ”’, ‘‘ the sound reasoning of a philoso- 
phical historian ’’. And where his historical sources were admittedly meagre, 
and a measure of ‘‘ hypothetical ” construction was inevitable if there was to 
be an account at all, they concede his constructions to be based on a sound 
knowledge of human nature, and on a keen understanding of human affairs 
and of the authenticated history of comparable situations. 

These evolutionary and historical strains in Millar profoundly affected 
his work viewed strictly as social theory. In fact, it meant an almost com- 
pletely new Fragestellung for his whole analysis of the problems of society 
and politics. How new, how unique, this was can best be understood if we 
lay his Ranks, the underlying theoretical element in his Historical View, and 
in his Lectures, as we know them from surviving student notes,’ alongside 
such great classics of modern thought as Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke’s Govern- 
ment, Rousseau’s Social Contract, Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation, and Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy—and this is neither to 
disparage any of these works, viewed from their own standpoint, nor to imply 
that Millar otherwise necessarily belongs in their company. Our only response 
can be “‘ Taliter qualiter?- Totaliter aliter!’’» Only a Hume, an Adam 
Ferguson, the little known historian in Adam Smith, and within limits a 
Kames, in the English-speaking world, can begin to bear comparison. 

Not that Millar was altogether a pioneer in this. After all, Hume, the 
author of the Essays Moral, Political and Literary, also wrote a History ; 
Montesquieu, author of The Spirit of Laws, also wrote Considerations on the 
Causes of the Greatness and Decadence of Rome ; Ferguson, author of An Essay 
on the [Natural] History of Civil Society, also wrote a History of the Progress and 
Termination of the Roman Republic, which, it will be recalled, Thomas Carlyle 
accorded high praise in his famous Rectoral Address. And then there were 
Robertson, than whose approval of his own History Gibbon could hardly 
imagine a higher honour, and Robert Henry whose to-day little-known History 


1 Four sets of student notes on the lectures on Government (one incomplete) are in the 
Glasgow Univ. Library (MSS.), one with printed prospectus of course ; a less perfect set now also 
in National Library at Edinburgh, with an cdduer printed prospectus. There are also notes 
on his various lectures on law. 
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‘‘on a new plan” was no mean performance, any less than was Goguet’s 
Origin of Laws, Arts and Sciences, to-day even less known. And Lafitau’s 
Moeurs des Sauvages Americaines was also a history in essence though ethno- 
graphic in form. And Millar, incidentally, drew heavily on both of these latter, 
as he did also on the great classical historians. What was new in Millar was, 
from a historical standpoint, the degree to which he sought to apply under- 
lying principles, if not am underlying principle, to the interpretation of his 
historical facts, the degree to which his history was an institutional history, 
a cultural history and in a sense a theoretical history, the persistence of his 
quest for the causal nexus in history; and viewing the same facts from a 
theoretical, and particularly a sociological standpoint, the extent, on the one 
hand, to which he sought historical rather than theological, ethical or abstractly 
rational solutions for problems of sovereignty, liberty, property, religion, 
‘‘ manners and customs ”’, of society generally, and the degree of refinement, 
on the other, in his factoral analysis of the ‘‘ causes” operative in the socio- 
historical process. 

What is particularly pertinent here is to point out how both this evolu- 
tionary and this historical approach combined to give him a realistic, a dynamic, 
a functional conception of society the like of which, in the fullness of its develop- 
ment we have found among none of his predecessors. 

Society for Millar was neither a mere abstraction, on the one hand, nor a 
fixed, static pattern of relationships among men or among ranks, orders and 
other groupings of men, on the other. It was rather a dynamic living web of 
human relationships, of behaviours and institutions functionally viewed and 
functionally inter-related and ever changing in adaptation to ever-changing 
circumstances. ‘‘ The connections of society are [ever] being enlarged” ; 
new conditions, themselves usually arising from man’s innate “‘ disposition and 
capacity for improving his condition ”’, are ever giving rise to new forms of 
control, legal, governmental and otherwise. ‘‘ The progress of commerce and 
mdnufactures have a tendency to change the manners and political state of 
the inhabitants” of a country. Under new conditions “‘ feudal institutions 
natural to a rude nation” tend to be abolished and forgotten ; and “‘ upon 
the venerable stock of our ancient constitution ’’ there are ‘‘ engrafted other 
customs and regulations more consistent with the genius and circumstances 
of-a civilized and opulent kingdom”’. Nor are these changes ever arbitrary 
or, in anything but a superficial sense, accidental. They are causally related 
in a complex web of conditions and circumstances and interdependencies that 
ever unite the parts into a whole in some kind of functional unity adapted to 
the totality of conditions in a given time and place, and in some kind of orderly 
sequence of change or development through time. In these, the “‘ philo- 
sophical historian ’’—the term is Millar’s—can trace ‘‘ the influence of early 
conditions” and a fundamental national or group character in the various 
adaptive changes in the society. Society is thus for Millar ever in process of 
change in a kind of dialectic of social growth that, looking backward, it is the 
challenge of the historian to trace; and looking forward, the challenge of 
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the statesman, in some measure at least, to predict and to direct toward 
desired goals. 

To this we shall return shortly but before commenting on what was per- 
haps the most distinctive feature in his theory, what for convenience we may 
term his techno-economic determinism, two other features of his thinking, 
scarcely less important, need be briefly noted. 

The first may be summarized in the statement that, at least as judged 
from his writings, human relations were for Millar almost entirely a matter 
of power-relations. There are reasons to believe that this impression is 
exaggerated by the accident of the circumstances under which he lectured 
and wrote ; but we must work with what materials we have. 

Men, then, are forever seeking power and authority over men, and many 
succeed in the exertion thereof. And those who do not, adapt themselves 
in various ways to the circumstance of their being, fundamentally, dominated 
by others as their superiors. To detail this would be to quote a large part 
of Millar’s work. Here we can only comment on a few of its salient features 
and supply an illustration. 

In his analysis of such power-relations, or, more exactly, in his analysis 
of the ever-changing social and political institutions through which such 
power-relations are exerted, we may for convenience distinguish three levels, 
realizing that there is on each of these levels a great variety of methods and 
techniques of dominance or control. In the first place, Millar finds among 
men as individuals great differences in ability, initiative, ambition for power, 
etc., that will manifest themselves, even in the simplest, most informal relations 
among men, in a great variety of forms of mastery over one’s fellow men. 
Thus the intercourse of the sexes, of different age groups, of different kinds of 
workers in the field or about the flocks, to say nothing of owners and tenants, 
masters and servants, all tend for Millar to take on the form, not necessarily of 
exploitation of man by man, certainly not usually of brutal force, but yet 
esssentially of power-relations and of authority. The methods of such control 
are many and various. In the second place, such relations tend ever to become 
formalized, partly through habit, partly from convenience and the felt needs of 
men for order and predictability in life, partly through the sheer influence of 
tradition and custom, which are always something more than mere habit, 
and partly through the intrigues and devices of control of the more shrewd 
and more enterprising. These are the controls embodied generally in ‘‘ manners 
and customs ”’ of all kinds, still short of legal, judicial or ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. And finally, there are the formal controls of law and the courts, of 
the legislative and administrative acts of government, of priestly dominance 
and ecclesiastical rule—all of these again taking on the greatest varieties of 
form, from benevolent rule and voluntary obedience, or government by citizen- 
participation, to the most ruthless forms of tyranny, civil, military or 
ecclesiastical. 

Space permits only one illustration, and we choose one illustrating the 
concept in its very extremity, and one particularly in keeping with Millar’s 
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attitude not toward religion, but toward the church. In his treatment of 
religious establishment, the clergy, ranks among the clergy, and religious 
belief, ritual and doctrinal controls, he has this to say. He is speaking of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but he finds even far greater tyranny among the 
ancient Druids and only subtler forms of the same type of dominance in Pro- 
testant churches. Under a given set of inculcated beliefs, cia and general 
indoctrinations which he has been describing, 


it was iitatai that [the people] should endeavour to procure consolation from the 
intercourse of some ghostly fathers whom they should call upon to supplicate the 
offended deity in their behalf, and whose advice and direction they should eagerly 
solicit in attempting to attone for their transgressions, by submitting to voluntary 
penances or mortifications, and by every expression or demonstration of humility 
and abasement, of sorrow and repentence. These dispositions and circumstances 
of the people had produced a clergy, opulent and powerful beyond example, who 
had laboured to promote and regulate that superstition which was the original 
foundation of their authority ; and who, in their advancement to riches and dominion, 
had, like the officers of a regular army, fallen into a subordination of power and rank. 
The doctrines and the practical conduct inculcated by this clergy, were such as might 
contribute most effectually to their own aggrandizement. The people were taught 
to believe in mysteries which their pastors alone pretended to explain, to approach 
and worship the Supreme Being by superstitious rites and ceremonies, in w the 
clergy presided, to discover to their spiritual instructor all their secret thoughts and 
actions, and, upon submitting to the discipline prescribed by the church in such 
cases, to receive from him absolution and pardon for their sins. In a word the 
clergy were understood to have in their possession the keys of heaven; in con- 
sequence of which, the treasures of the earth and the hearts of mankind were laid 
open to them.! 


In general, ministers are seldom conceived as ‘‘ servants’ or as shepherds over 
their flocks, but as men in authority over the consciences of the faithful who 
are their subordinates and call them ‘“‘ Domine”. The fairness or unfairness 
of this characterization of religious ‘‘ ministry ’’ is not the question here ; the 
point is that even “‘ spiritual ’”’ relations are conceived so largely in terms of 
power-relations. 

Intimately related to Millar’s conception of society as a complex of power- 
relations is his theory of rank-distinctions in human society. That he selects 
from a wide range of materials in his lectures just this one aspect as the central 
theme of the only book he gave to the public in the first twenty-six years of 
his professorship can hardly be without significance. But beyond asking the 
reader carefully to re-read at this point the full revised title of the book, we 
can do no more here than make the following summary observations. 

(xr) Millar is not at all shocked or in any way disconcerted at the existence 
and persistence of rank-distinctions, or social classes, in human society ; he 
takes them for granted as a ‘‘ natural’ aspect of any society that has advanced 
to any degree at all of differentiation. 

(2) While he uses various terms to designate status differentials in society : 
ranks, orders, classes, degrees of privilege or power, etc., he does not subject 

1 Historical View (1803), vol. III, pp. 134-6. 
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these concepts to critical or otherwise close sociological analysis, and to that 
extent his treatment is elementary. Implied in them are, however, always 
differentials on a vertical scale of values and degrees of authority. Sometimes 
the emphasis is on privileges enjoyed or denied; sometimes on economic 
relations, such as ownership and tenancy, mastership and servitude ; sometimes 
on prestige values ; but more frequently, and implied even in the other aspects, 
ranks or classes are a matter of power-relations, of dominance and subjection, 
of mastery of the stronger, more cunning or favourably circumstanced, over 
the weaker, the subservient, the habitually subordinate. 

(3) Distinctions in rank may arise out of various conditions and attach to 
various circumstances in the general conditions of man’s adjustment to his 
environment and in the web of human relations generally. They may arise 
out of the merit of individual achievement in such fields as military prowess, 
religious leadership, success in the accumulation of flocks, herds, land, or 
other forms of wealth ; they may arise out of family position and achievement, 
family lineage or family inheritance, particularly of lands; or they may arise 
out of sheer domination and force, usually clothed in more or less silken dis- 
guise, or out of man’s felt need to do homage to someone he recognizes as his 
superior. They may attach to differences of age or of sex, to various occupa- 
tions considered more or less honorific or invidious on the basis of their essential 
character, their utility or other circumstances. 

(4) Societies, and given societies at different times, differ greatly in their 
degrees and kinds of rank distinction, but rank distinctions of some kind are 
never absent in any society. 

(5) Millar’s approach to the problem of ranks is chiefly descriptive and 
explanatory, not chiefly evaluative. 

(6) Such moral evaluations of rank-distinctions as he does make relate 
not to rank distinctions as such, but to the discrepancies that frequently occur 
between rank-position and individual merit, to the failure of the more privileged 
orders to fulfil responsibilities implied in their privileged position, to the fact 
that ranks are often supported by artificial, arbitrary, and even iniquitous 
sinecure supports, which tend then to make them disfunctional or disutilitarian 
and a hindrance to the achievements of the proper ends of society. 

(7) Regardless of evaluations, the deeply ingrained psychological char- 
acter of existing and traditional rank distinctions make it impolitic or even 
folly to attempt a levelling of ranks on purely rationalistic lines, in disregard 
of sentiment or of the subtle balance of traditional functions in the whole 
social order, as attempted for example in France, or as suggested by the Paines 
the Prices and the Godwins. He recognizes how greatly justice and liberty are 
tied up with the problem of ranks, but his approach would be chiefly educa- 
tional, and his political attitude ‘‘ realistic’. 

We come now to what, as Sombart has reminded us, is perhaps the most 
distinctive and most highly developed of Millar’s contributions to sociological 
theory, his theory of the dominance of techno-economic factors in the deter- 
mination of society, social change and socio-political institutions. To deal 
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with this in any detail must remain the subject of another paper. Here we can 
only recall the reader’s attention to passages already quoted above and make 
these few observations : 

(x) Briefly summarized, Millar’s position is that the phenomena of human 
society, including those of law and government, are never arbitrary phenomena 
or the product of human volitions that occur in a vacuum, as it were, but are 
historically conditioned, or in a broad way ‘‘ determined”, by man’s effort 
to adapt to his environmehtal circumstances. Basic among these are the 
conditions of existence or survival ; the kind of work men are engaged in for a 
livelihood ; the struggle for comfort, security and prestige in the community, 
the struggle for honour and power, and the basic institutions, but particularly 
the proprietary institutions, by which men seek to promote these ends. 

(2) This doctrine is not a matter of occasional reference or an isolated 
part of his teaching ; it, rather, thoroughly permeates all of his lectures and 
writing and is fundamental to all of his interpretations of the problems of 
human society. Such chapter-heads and lecture topics as the following are 
merely concrete expressions of his underlying thought. ‘‘ Changes produced 
in the state of society by the improvement of manufactures, commerce and 
the liberal arts”; ‘“‘In what manner the government of a nation is affected 
by these changes” ; “‘ The effects of poverty and barbarism with respect to 
the condition of women ” ; ‘“‘ The consequence of the introduction of agriculture 
with respect to the intercourse of the sexes” ; ‘‘ Changes in the condition of 
women arising from the improvement of the useful arts and manufactures ”’ ; 
‘“‘ The influence of the arts upon the jurisdiction of the father” ; ‘‘ Circum- 
stances in a polished nation which tend to increase the power of the sovereign ” 
“ The usual effects of opulence and civilized manners with regard to the treat- 
ment of servants’”’ ; ‘‘ Causes of the freedom acquired by the labouring people 
in the modern nations of Europe” ; ‘‘ The political consequences of slavery ” 
and “‘ The effects of commerce and manufactures and of opulence and civiliza- 
tion upon the morals of a people ”’. 

(3) His theory of techno-economic ‘ : deindontialenn?” is only a part of his 
more comprehensive conception of environmental ‘‘ determinism ”’ generally. 
And both of these ‘‘ determinisms” belong in quotes. That is, strongly as 
these conceptions permeate or even dominate all of his writings, they are not 
carried through in strict mechanistic rigour or logical consistency. Despite 
Jeffrey’s claim to that effect noted above, Millar frequently admits of ‘‘ acci- 
dental” causes or circumstances ; he is far from denying creative roles to 
individual leaders and statesmen in history, or to ideals deliberately espoused 
by leaders or people, however he might attempt to explain these in turn by 
environmental and techno-economic “‘ causes ’’ ; and he is certainly mot willing 
to leave the future to the “‘ natural” operation of these same causes so largely 
dominating his explanation of past and especially remote history. Rather, he 
throws the whole weight of his thought and life behind the promotion of 
policies that definitely rest on ideal conceptions of the great ends of private and 
public life. It is of course true that he also recognizes the need of adapting the 
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means to these ideal ends to the historically conditioned economic, political 
and psychological realities of the only world in which men can strive to realize 
them. 

(4) While it can hardly be said that he developed this concept into a 
rounded, critical theory of social causation, it can be said that in his use of the 
broader concept he at least distinguished fairly clearly the following elements : 
(a) technological advancement as affecting the basic conditions of life-adapta- 
tion, i.e. existence, size of populations, security, comfort, luxury, emancipation 
from enslavement to severe toil for a mere existence, etc. ; (6) modes and gen- 
eral conditions of occupation or kinds of work and their effects on the behaviour 
of the various members of society; (c) technical advancement as affecting 
basic patterns of settlement, stability of residence, size of community, means 
of communication, forms of property, etc. ; (d) forms of property themselves, 
as attaching to land or other forms of wealth, in large or small units, with close 
or remote human contacts, etc., and the urge toward the inheritance of property 
in the family line ; (e) the accumulation and distribution, the concentration or 
diffusion of wealth as a means to more than a bare existence ; (f) political 
and other forms of power that attach particularly to property in land, but 
secondarily also in other forms of wealth. 

(5) While Millar does trace the influence of techno-economic factors on 
behaviour and manners generally, and on what we may call the general social 
constitution, his position as professor of law and lecturer on government led 
him naturally enough to emphasize particularly their influence on law, govern- 
ment and the political constitution. 

(6) Millar himself makes no claim to complete originality in his theory. 
Sombart is quite right in linking him up with many antecedents, who broached 
such conceptions in the eighteenth century, the most important of whom, at 
least in his own country, would undoubtedly be Hume in his Essays, while 
at the same time finding in his work an intensive and systematic development 
of the concept found among none of his predecessors. He is also right in 
pointing Millar’s work toward the nineteenth-century developments in this 
field, and in calling attention to the misnomer in the designation “‘ historical 
materialism ’’ as applied to these theories whether in the eighteenth or in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

(7) Dr. Roy Pascal’s contention, not previously referred to here, that there 
is an important historical relationship between this whole eighteenth-century 
Scottish historical thought-movement and the dialectical treatment of history 
and the politico-economic order in the nineteenth century, especially by Marx 
and Engels, presents at least a most interesting hypothesis and a challenge to 
further research into various ramifications of this subject. 

Space permits only one further line of observation here on the sociological 
bearings of Millar’s writings. Millar’s “ sociology ’’ did not only incidentally 


1 Roy Pascal, “Property and Society: The Scottish Historical School in the Eighteenth 
Century ’’ in Modern ly, vol. I (April, 1938), pp. Pp Big: and personal ce and 
conversations. Dr. is Professor of German at the University of Birmingham. 
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find application to political problems, or a setting in a political frame of refer- 
ence, because of its origin in courses of lectures on law and government. It 
was in its very essence closely tied up with the problem of politics ; it was, 
in fact, in a very definite sense political as well as historical sociology.* 

This is evident, first of all, in the very opening paragraphs of his Ranks— 
and this is deliberate ; Millar is never casual or rambling in such matters. 
‘‘ Those who have examined the manners and customs of nations”, he says 
there, with no doubt Montesquieu, Hume, Kames and Adam Smith chiefly in 
mind, 
have had chiefly two objects in view. By observing the system of law established 
in different parts of the world, and by marking the consequences with which they 
are attended, men have endeavoured to reap advan from the experience of 
others and to make selection of such institutions and modes of government as appear 
most worthy of being adopted. 

To investigate the causes of different usages has been likewise esteemed a useful 
as well as an entertaining speculation. When we contemplate the amazing diversity 
to be found in the laws of different countries, and even in the same country at different 
periods, our curiosity is naturally excited to enquire in what manner mankind have 
been led to embrace such different rules of conduct ; and at the same time it is 
evident that unless we are acquainted with the circumstances which have recom- 
mended any set of regulations, we cannot form a just notion of their utility or even 
determine, in any case, how far they are practicable.? 


If the reader will continue by re-reading the first two paragraphs with 
which this paper began ; if he will observe how intimately Millar associates 


laws, ‘‘ rules of conduct, habits, dispositions and ways of thinking” and 
‘‘ general systems of behaviour” ; and how intimately, further, he associates 
the world of thought and reflective analysis with the world of collective action 
—this will become at once obvious and revealing. 

All of Millar’s work is, at bottom, oriented neither about problems of 
history as such, nor about laws or forms of government or varieties of “‘ manners 
and customs’, as such, nor about the causes of these varieties and changes. 
Fundamentally it is oriented about the problem of liberty, the problem of 
dominance and subserviency, about the rights and duties of free men in- 
dividually and collectively to determine the conditions of their existence and 
of their well-being as rational, purposeful human beings ; about the challenge 
to guard and enlarge those liberties, through political and other means. In 
his particular situation, as he viewed it, this meant alertness to the dangers 
of the encroachments of the prerogatives of the Crown through the subtle 
influence of patronage. It meant alertness to the dangers, along with its 
emancipating influence, of the robotizing, morally deadening influence of an 
excessive division of labour in the modern industrial order. It meant the 
challenge to an enlarging measure of education and to a kind of education that 

1 The political theory of John Millar, as reflected in the surviving student notes on his 
Lectures on Government, has been analysed by Dr. Nobbs, Lecturer in itical Science at the 
Univ. CARES pepe LN ee ee 


hoped he will see fit to pu 
* Ranks, 3rd and 4th eds., Introduction, opening paragraphs. 
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will set free the capacities of men as citizens of the community. Toward this 
basic objective all of his historical investigations, his inquiries into the causes 
of things as they are and as they become in human society, his factoral analysis 
of socio-historic processes, were in large measure directed ; toward the achieve- 
ment of this objective he believes them conducive as no conventional moral 
instruction, or moral: harangue, or religious indoctrination or political com- 
pulsion could ever be. His “‘ historical sociology ” becomes in this sense also 
‘‘ political sociology ’’. It does not, however, therefore become politics or 
social ethics, but remains sociology, at least in the sense in which John Stuart 
Mill—who was incidentally greatly beholden to these Scottish thinkers—a 
generation later conceived that subject. To Mill sociology is the discipline 
that asks not only ‘‘ What effects will follow from a given cause, a certain 
general condition of circumstances being presupposed,” but also, ‘‘ What are 
the laws which determine those general circumstances themselves,” ‘‘ What 
are the causes which produce, and the phenomena which characterize, states 
of society generally ? ” 1 


IV 


A final question entices us here. Was Sombart right in asserting that 
Millar went into complete oblivion almost immediately after his death ? And 
if so, how can we explain this remarkable disappearance ? 

That there is only too much truth in Sombart’s statement can be easily 
verified by anyone who will take the pains to page through the literature or 
run through bibliographies and indexes on this general subject. A full dis- 
cussion of such eclipse as there was cannot be entered into here. We can 
only remark that the tide of the time was running strongly against the accept- 
ance of ideas like Millar’s. Not only did the directly political elements in his 
teaching meet with strong opposition from the more reactionary of his con- 
temporaries ; but even more, even the most ‘‘ non-political ” elements in his 
work, his historical, analytical, functional approach to the problems of law, 
government and society, contained a threat to the established order of things 
that was clearly recognized by men of insight. And those responsible for the 
education of future leaders did their best to provide them with another diet. 
It is not at all surprising, then, that at a time when “ everything, not only 
this or that thing, but literally everything, was soaked in this one event [the 
French Revolution] ”,? when those in power not only had great fears of that 
ominous movement but were keen to capitalize on fear everywhere to suppress 
every movement, even the most reasonable, for reform of any kind—that under 
such conditions writings like Millar’s would be read only by courageous men of 
strong convictions. 

But it seems more pertinent to ask in closing, ‘‘ Did Millar as completely 
disappear from the intellectual scene as has been alleged? ”’ Some evidence 
to the contrary has already been presented. Here we can only add, by way 


1 J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Bk. VI, ch. x, paragraphs 1 and 2. 
* See esp. Cockburn, op. cit. 
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of suggestion more than of proof, two further items, one with a more political, 
the other with a distinctly sociological bearing. 
A reviewer in the Edinburgh Review says as late as 1872, 


In vain did the exacting spirit of conformity to the tenets in vogue brood over 
Scotland, while session after session, to fresh relays of eager and delighted listeners, 
John Millar’s eloquence fixed deeply in their minds the principles of free constitutional 
government. His class thus became a great training school for the lawyers and 
statesmen of the next generation ; and many of them in after-life owned that Millar’s 
prelections had first given the impulse which stimulated them throughout life . . . 
there can be no question that the bold lines of thought on which the Edinburgh 
Review was afterwards constructed were first laid down by his masterly hand. 


We cannot vouch for the complete validity of this evaluation of Millar’s 
role in the political thinking of the generation that followed him, but the 
evidence in its support is not inconsiderable. And the role of the “ E.R.” as 
the leading organ of literary and political opinion on the Island and the role 
of the ‘‘ E.R.” group in the battle for parliamentary and electoral reform 
that won the victory of 1832 are matters of record. 

We previously quoted James Mill’s high appraisal of Millar’s work. And 
Mill was of course Scottish born and bred and himself one of those young 
liberals who bore the brunt of the conservative reaction. His son counted 
him the last survivor of the Scottish school. When John Stuart Mill, in a 
letter to Comte, reminded him of his own Scottish intellectual heritage through 
his father, Comte rejoiced in this intelligence and expressed his highest admir- 
ation and sympathy for ‘‘ this noble philosophical school ”’ and his sense of 
obligation to the inspiration and stimulus given him by its principal thinkers. 
Millar is specifically mentioned in this correspondence on the kinship of the 
Scottish and the French mind in their approaches to the study of the problems 
of human society, politics and social change.* 


1 Edinburgh Review, vol. 135 (April, 1872), bP. 406 ff. (American ed., p. 207). 
2 Letives Inédites, de J. S. Mill a Auguste Comite, Levy-Bruhl, ed., Paris, 1899, pp. 150-65, 
354-9- 
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Democracy in Private Government 
(A Case Study of the International Typographical Union) 


SEYMOUR M. LIPSET 











OCIAL SCIENCE has as one of its objectives the prediction of the 
behaviour of classes of individuals or institutions under specific structural 
conditions. One of the few macroscopic sets of generalizations which 
appears to fit the scientific criterion of predictability is the theory of organiza- 
tion encompassed in Robert Michels’ “‘ iron law of oligarchy’’.1 The skimpy 
data available on the behaviour of nominally ‘‘ democratic” large-scale 
organizations such as political parties, business corporations, trade unions 


, and co-operatives would seem to confirm Michels’ prediction that structural 


forces endemic in large-scale organization make control by the self-co-opting 
leaders of a bureaucratic hierarchy inevitable.* 

There is, among American large-scale organizations, a clear-cut exception 
to Michels’ generalization that oligarchic domination is inherent in the very 
nature of large-scale social organization. The International Typographical 
Union (A.F. of L.), the organization of the compositors, linotype operators 
and mailers in the printing industry, the oldest union in the United States, 
possesses’ an internal structure which cannot be fitted easily into a Michelsian 
oligarchic pattern.*® 

The democratic structure and process in the I.T.U. can be seen in the 
following facts. Since 1898, when the Union established the referendum 
system of electing international officers biennially, there have been seven 
changes in the Presidency in which incumbent officers were defeated, five of 
these occurring since 1920. During that same period the administration party 
failed to elect its complete slate for the four- to six-man executive board in 
eight elections out of the twenty-five which occurred. In no election since 
1916 has any international official run without organized opposition. De- 
feated Presidential candidates have never failed to secure less than 23 per cent 
of the vote and have secured 35 per cent, or more, in 14 of the 16 elections 
since 1918. The union membership has voted in over 500 referenda since 1889 

1 Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949). 

* See Philip Selznick, “ pong orm adhe se wo? Rael any ME rely ote Sage ane 


Review, VIII (reas), PP. 47-59; Sylvia Kopald, ton in Labour Unions (New York 
and Liveright, 1924). 


* While this paper deals mainly with the International Typographical Union, I do not intend 
to suggest that it is the vs BA ** deviant case ”’ to Michels’ “ law ” among American trade unions 
or other voluntary organizations 
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to approve or disapprove suggested union policies which have been proposed 
by the International Board, an annual convention, or a number of local unions. 
Out of the 24 referenda to increase the salary of international officials since 
1900, the increase has been defeated 17 times. In this period local unions 
have independently put forward 27 referenda and 18 of these have passed.’ 
The constitution of the union provides that any candidate for international 
office shall have the right to write an uncensored article presenting his views 
in two pre-election issues of The Typographical Journal, the monthly organ of 
the union which goes to all members.?, Union members have the right to 
organize permanent or temporary union political parties, and to publish 
literature attacking the administration of the union.* This right has been 
exercised by groups and individuals in almost every election since 1898. 

The principal continual arena of significant membership participation in 
the I.T.U. is found in the frequent elections and referenda which are conducted 
in the union. The union members do take part in choosing among the candi- 
dates running for office and the policies submitted to union referendum. The 
number of members voting in these elections and referenda is proportionately 
considerably higher than the vote in national elections in the United States : 
in the last five elections an average of 73 per cent of the members voted.‘ 
Delegates to the annual convention are also elected by secret ballot in every 
union print shop. Many of the larger local unions conduct their elections in a 
similar manner, with the overwhelming majority of the membership voting. 
These elections and referenda present the membership with the possibility of 
choosing between alternative union policies. 

The question must obviously be raised as to the factors related to the 
continued vitality of democratic institutions in the I.T.U. Here the most 
significant difference between the I.T.U. and other more oligarchical unions 
is the existence in the Typographical Union, alone among the older trade unions 
in North America, of two permanent rival trade union parties. These two 
parties, now known as the Progressives and the Independents, constitute the 
source of the effective checks in the union against usurpation of power by any 
group of leaders. The parties, or their predecessors under other names, 


? The data summarized above were secured from various issues of The Typographical Journal, 
the monthly organ of the 1.T.U., which has been in existence since 1892. 

‘ Candidates who have received the requisite number of endorsements and who have 
sled their acceptance of the nomination for ofice sought shall be ented to space in the Apr 
and May issues of The ge gel Journal for the publication of reasons and 
support of their candidacy, su 
candidate shall issue, or 


in good standing. . 
of the International Typographical Union (Indianapolis, 1948), p. 46. This clause was first 
adopted in 1913. 

* Various union political groups have mede wue.of thia sight Sir the lest fitty years or more. 
Reni set puedes See pamphlets, and leaflets have been and are still being published 
attacking and supporting the incumbent administration. The official history of the union used 
for educating new members discusses and praises the existence of opposition groups as a normal 
phenomenon. See I.T.U. Bureau of Education, Lessons in Printing, Lesson 5 (Indianapolis, 


1939), 
F * Caictiated from election returns and membership statistics published in The Typographical 
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together with occasional third parties, have contested almost every election 
in the union’s history with virtually complete slates for every office. Since 
the turn of the century the two major parties have maintained permanent 
political organizations with their own press. At all times this institutionalized 4 
party system ensures a powerful, vocal, intelligent opposition. Regardless i 
of which party temporarily controls the International administration, the 
opposition has always had a large nucleus of trained leaders—former officials 
of the International or incumbent officers of local unions still under opposition 
control—who comprise a potential alternative administration. The tendencies 
towards ‘‘ bureaucratic conservatism ’”’ that arise within the leadership of 
most organizations have been checked by the existence of this permanent 
opposition group, which stands ready to capitalize on any fault of the adminis- 
tration and play up every demand which seems to have support among the 
members. Each party, when in opposition, has been too strong to be crushed 
or denied its opposition rights without destroying the union. 

These parties arose out of a set of critical conditions in the early history L 
of the union. As early as 1857, seven years after the foundation of the union, 
a group of members of the New York local met in Albany and formed a secret 
society of loyal union members to help preserve the larger organization in a 4 
period of crisis. 1857 was a year of large-scale unemployment among printers. 
The young union was consequently highly vulnerable to attack. Known and 
active unionists were fired ; betrayal of a fellow worker as a member of the 4 
union often gained a man preference and a steady job. 4 

This early secret group, about which little is known, either developed into 
or was followed by a more formal secret organization known as the “‘ Brother- 
hood of the Union of North America”. Though there was a great deal of 
opposition to the secret societies, they continued through the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Their members and leaders believed that they were 
serving the cause of unionism by preventing employers’ spies and lukewarm 
union men from influencing union policy. The name of the principal secret ig 
lodge changed at different times, presumably to preserve secrecy. The final : 
name under which they came to be known was the Wahnetas.* ; 

These secret groups fulfilled certain definite functional needs of a weak ; 
labour union in a period in which unions were almost extra-legal. They served 4 
to protect the active union members from discrimination by employers, and 
kept policy control of the union in the hands of men who were willing to sacrifice 
to further the cause of the union. In order to carry out their objectives, the 
secret societies attempted to secure political control of the union and its locals, 
and endeavoured to place their members in jobs in important plants. They 











































1 See arg “wad Administration Party was Fownded in 1857 (New York: 1927). It is 
doubtful that the secret societies had continuity from eet: evidence available 






suggests that there was a succession of secret tions between 1857 and the ’90’s when 
the last important one, the Wahnetas, was 4 
2 Woodruff Randolph, “ Historiography. Bits of History of the 1.T.U.", The Typographical ; 
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also tried to recruit foremen, who had the power to hire and fire, into the 
union and the secret lodges. 

The Wahneta organization continued to exist after the union had become 
a strong, stable organization. Its members, who included the leaders of many 
of the locals of the International as well as of the International itself, found 
that a secret group served as an efficient political machine to keep control 
of union posts. I.T.U. members who were not members of the Wahnetas 
organized their own groups in the seventies and the union began to be torn 
apart by bitter internal conflicts. Gradually, the opposing groups developed 
into open factions competing for union office, the Wahnetas being known as 
the Administration Party, and their opponents as the Progressive Party. The 
Administration Party retained complete control of the International organiza- 
tion until the 1920’s, when the Progressives finally won the major elective 
positions. Following a major defeat in 1928, the Administration Party broke 
up into conflicting factions, and the Wahneta secret organization appears 
to have dissolved. The individuals who belonged to the Administration Party, 
plus a number of dissident Progressives, however, reformed an opposition 
party in 1932, known as the Independent Party. Since 1932, the two parties, 
Progressive and Independent, have contested each international election, as 
well as many local elections.* 

The ideological differences among the various parties of the I.T.U. will be 
discussed in more detail elsewhere. In general, however, the split has been 
between greater and less militancy concerning internal trade union tactics. 
The Independents, and, before them, the Administration Party and the Wah- 
netas, have advocated conciliatory tactics in dealing with the employer or the 
government as the best way to advance the economic position of the member- 
ship. The Progressives, on the other hand, have been more prone to favour 
militant action such as strikes. Internationally, the parties took a different 
position to the A.F. of L.-C.1.0. controversy when it first developed in the 
mid-thirties. The Independents favoured supporting the A.F. of L. in its 
fight against the C.I.0., while the Progressives, though not favouring secession 
from the A.F. of L., objected to paying a special war tax to the A.F. of L. 
to fight the C.I.O. The Progressive President of the I.T.U., at the time, 
served for a while as the first secretary of the C.I.0. Towards the end of 
World War II, the Progressives opposed the policy of the Independent adminis- 
tration in giving a no-strike pledge. Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, the Progressive administration has led a number of major strikes 
designed to retain union gains which the Act challenges or makes illegal, and 
have refused to sign the non-Communist affidavits required by this law. The 
Independents, while also opposed to the law, have favoured a policy of trying 
to live within the law, and urge that union officers sign the non-Communist 
affidavits. 

1 For a more detailed trow. Trade Unieniom fo the Printing Trades: 
see S. M. Lipset and Martin Trow, ‘‘ Trade Unionism in the Prin: rades "in JI 


editor, Towards An Understanding of Trade Unions teontative tit title), (New You: " 1952). This 
article should be read as a complementary analysis to the present essay. 


pen the I.T.U., 
S. Hardman, 
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While there is probably some correlation between I.T.U. party support 
and external pvlitical affiliations and beliefs, there is no connection between 
the I.T.U. parties and non-union political groups. The old Wahneta-Adminis- 
tration Party, although the conservative party in the union, had a number of 
active Socialists in its leadership, including Max Hayes, one of the leaders 
of the Socialists in the A.F. of L. On the other hand, Charles Howard, the 
Progressive leader from 1922 to 1938, was a life-long Republican. 

The parties, originally organized by men bitterly hostile to one another 
as a result of the early secret society fight, have become securely institution- 
alized in the course of the last 50 years. Since 1918 neither group has been 
able to win enough strength to destroy the “‘ out ” party’s hopes of success in 
the next election. Each party continues to work between elections to present 
its case and win recruits both in the locals and at national conventions. The 
leaders on each side attempt to bring into their party any union member who 
seems to have leadership ability and has won a personal following. At the 
local level, the party leaders look for individuals who have proven themselves 
in their shop unit, the chapel, while at the International level, party leaders 
attempt to win over convention delegates from smaller locals where the party 
system is not strong. 

Joining a party has become the accepted means of rising in the union 
hierarchy. Discussion with union leaders suggests that the union politicians 
are persons with a strong mobility drive, or with intense interest in politics 
in general. Printing requires a six-year apprenticeship after leaving school. 
Once a man has become a union printer, there are few more lucrative or secure 
positions open to him, and it is extremely unlikely that he will ever change his 
occupation. The principal means through which a typographer can rise 
either in income or social status is by becoming a union official. A former 
International Vice-President stated, ‘‘ Once you are a printer, there’s no other 
job you can get except that of a union official. . . . I had once intended to 
go into business for myself, but once I realized that I would always be a printer, 
I became interested in the possibilities of working for the union.” 

There is also a second group of party activists who do not seem to be 
motivated by the hope of gaining political office. They are individuals who 
have little oratorical ability or special personality characteristics which would 
make them good candidates. These people take part in party discussions, 
help spread party propaganda either by word of mouth or through literature. 
This group seems to be composed of people concerned with politics in general, 
like some of the leaders, or by a desire to be near the centre of power, to be 
“in on things”. A knowledge of union gossip, and the sense of helping to 
determine party nominations and policies, are among the rewards of party 
activity for this group. 

The actual internal membership of the two parties is unknown to any but 
the leaders of the parties. In New York, where the union has over 10,000 mem- 
bers, informants estimated that both parties together have a total of about 
1,000 dues-paying members, but only about 100 active ones. In crisis situ- 
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ations, such as during the depression, hundreds have attended party meetings 
in the hope of getting the party to adopt policies which they favoured. Each 
party, also, has a large group of sympathizers who support it because of 
personal ties, tradition, sympathy with its programme, or out of an antagonism 
which they may have developed against one party while it was in power. 
The party members and sympathizers serve to keep all union members aware 
of important issues. The party apparatus serves also to communicate to the 
top leaders of the party and union the attitudes of the union members towards 
any union issue, and enables the leaders to adjust their policies in the direction 
of the prevailing opinion in the shops—a continual process dictated by the 
sensitivity of the party leadership to the dangers of losing the next election. 

The referendum and the biennial secret election of national officers con- 
stitutes in the last analysis the basic foundation of I.T.U. democracy, when 
they are combined with a vigorous opposition party system. It is through these 
institutions that the members have the last word on the policies of the official- 
dom. An examination of the election return suggestethat this right is exer- 
cised, and that no set of leaders can afford to ignore rank and file sentiment 
and remain in office. 


TaBLeE I 


ELECTION RETURNS IN I.T.U. FROM 1918 TO 1950 WITH PROPORTION 
MEMBERS VOTING 
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1918 35°9 | 64-r | 36°9 | 63-1 
1920 | 51°3 | 48°7 48-0 | 52°0 46°7 | 53°3 
1922 | 54°3 | 45°7 52°0 | 48-0 50°I | 49°9 
1924 | 47°7 | 52°3 48°5 | 51°5 46°8 | 53°2 
1926 | 51-7 | 48-3 47°4| 49°I | 3°9| 50°0| 50-0 
1928 63°9 | 36°1 63°4 | 36°6 61°4 | 38-6 
1930 =| 59°r | 23°1 +8 | 58-9 | 25°7 *4| 62-9 | 21-0 
1931 49°4 | 50°6 
1932 | 54°6 | 45°4 58-7 | 25°7| 8-8 | 51-2 | 40°0 
1934 | 57°0 | 43°0 64°I | 35°9 59°2 | 25°5 
1936 | 58-8 | 41-2 63°7 | 36°3 57°4| 311 
1938 36°8 | 61-2 51°2 | 48-8 47°2 | 52°8 
1940 | 47°8 | 52-2 50°9 | 49°1 43°3 | 43°8 
1942 | 48-2 | 51°8 46°3 | 53°7 45°3 | 54°7 
1944 | 51°7 | 32°6 | 15°7 | $7°0 | 43°0 50°3 | 39°3 
1946 
1946 71-7 | 28-9 69:0 | 30°6 69°0 | 31-0 
1948 | 57°5 | 42°5 61-4 | 38°6 59°2 | 40°8 
1950 | 55°4| 44°6 53°7 | 46°3 58-2 | 41-8 












































* Special Election. Incumbent died in office. 

t Indicates that no party had complete control of the Executive Council. 
P = Progressive 

W-I = Wahneta-Ind ent 

O = Other — 

Source: Calculated from election returns in Typographical ‘pened: 
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The election results cited in Table I suggest that neither party has the 
permanent loyalty of a large section of the union. 

In addition to the regular and frequent turnovers in office already cited, 
lack of official control over the union is clearly indicated by the votes in refer- 
enda on salary increases. Since 1900 salary increases for officers have been 
defeated eighteen times out of twenty-six. There does not appear to be any 
close relationship between the electoral strength of an administration and its 
ability to secure a salary increase for itself. In 1916, the Wahneta administra- 
tion was elected without opposition, yet in the same year the membership 
voted down a proposal to increase the salaries of the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer from $3,500 to $5,000 by almost two and one-half to one. In 1948, 
a year in which the Progressive slate received about 60 per cent of the vote, the 
members voted 33,408 to 28,631 against a salary increase. (In 1949, a proposal 
to pension union officers was defeated by over two to one in referendum, 
though the convention which proposed it was overwhelmingly Progressive.) 
Attempts by union leaders to receive a wage increase resemble in many ways a 
collective bargaining session conducted by referendum between the members 
and the officials. The members, in general, refuse to give their officers a rise 
except during periods of great prosperity. The most recent increases took 
place in 1919, 1929-30, 1947 and 1950, and the increases which the officers 
secured were proportionately less than had been received by the membership 
in these periods. 

It is significant to note that since 1912, every salary increase that was 
proposed by an International convention, except that of 1950, was defeated. 
The 1919, 1930 and 1946~7 increases which passed were first initiated by 
locals. The 1950 increase came from the floor of the convention, and was 
publicly opposed by the incumbent officers. Apparently the members resent 
a proposal for salary increases which comes from the union politicians in 
control of the convention. 

The concern of the members to keep control over their officers can be seen 
in the fact that two proposals to increase the term of office from two to four 
years were both defeated. This proposal was defeated in 1918 by 18,649 votes 
to 14,611, and in 1929 by 29,400 votes to 19,967. The first proposal was made 
by a convention while the Wahnetas controlled the administration, and the 
second during a period of Progressive supremacy. In 1924, the membership 
voted 24,371 to 18,005 to fill vacancies among the officers by direct special 
election rather than by Executive Council co-optation.* 

The record of referenda on the most fundamental right of a self-governing 
body, the right to vote funds, is probably the most interesting example of the 
intention of the members to keep ultimate control in their own hands. The 
members, on a number of occasions, have refused to vote for a permanent dues 
increase, though there has been, of course, a secular increase in union dues. 
One might compare the voting record of the I.T.U. on dues increases with the 


1 The BF ngs pyrene Journal, vol. 53, Sees, pp. 16-33; ibid., vol. 76, 1929. 
* Ibid., vol. 65, 1924, pp. 830-8. 
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historic struggles between the King and the English Parliament on the passage 
of appropriations. The I.T.U. members, like Parliament, will usually vote for 
temporary dues assessments of one year or less for a specific purpose such as a 
strike fund. Since 1920 four referenda to secure funds for one year or less have 
passed and two have been defeated. On the other hand, eight referenda 
proposing permanent dues increases have been defeated since 1920, while five 
have passed. Of these five, two were for ten cents a month increases for the 
maintenance of the Union Printers’ Home. These votes do not reflect an 
unwillingness on the part of the membership to support the union, for the 
two most heavily supported assessments were for a 10 per cent and a 44 per cent 
tax on wages to support striking members. The 10 per cent assessment was 
passed in 1921, by a vote of 40,703 to 11,499, to support the 44 hour week 
strike, while the second large tax was passed, 44,829 to 21,477, in 1948 to 
support the many Taft-Hartley strikes of the union. The generosity of the 
members in supporting their fellow unionists, rather than their officers or 
union apparatus, can be seen from the above votes and from the fact that in 
1946, the union voted by 44,539 to 11,203 to increase strike benefits from 
40 to 60 per cent of the regular wage for all married men, and from 25 to 
40 per cent for all single men. 

Since 1900 the union has held over 250 referenda. Most of these referenda 
have been on constitutional changes or on assessments. There have been many 
votes on changing the pension system ; defining the jurisdiction of the union ; 
the question of affiliation with the A.F. of L.; adjusting the constitution to 
war needs ; changing the date of the convention or the period of inauguration 
of officers ; the number of days and hours which a union member may work ; 
unemployment relief; and many other subjects which are covered in the 
constitution, or which a convention, Executive Council, or local find it advisable 
to submit to the membership. 

The extent of membership control over the officialdom can be seen in the 
fact that the members have defeated 29 per cent of the 83 proposals submitted 
by International Conventions for their approval since 1920. This figure 
would be much higher if the non-controversial technical changes were omitted 
from consideration. In most organizations, union or non-union, it is assumed 
that the national convention of delegates, elected by the members, therefore 
represents the wishes of the members. It is clear from the record of conten- 
tions and referenda in the case of the I.T.U. that this assumption need not be 
true. A convention, in fact, usually represents the local formal leadership 
structure, and the leaders, even those of the small I.T.U. locals, may and 
frequently do have values and interests which are different from those of the 
members whom they represent. This gap is generally obscured by the absence 
of any means for the direct expression of the desires of the membership. 
Referenda provide such a means of expression, but only when they operate 
in the context of an institutionalized party system. Otherwise, as in plebis- 
citarian democracies, they serve to legitimize the power and decisions of a 

1 The Typographical Journal, vol. 109, 1946, pp. 297-311. 
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ruling group. The relation between the referenda voting and the two-party 
system can be seen in the fact that from 1900 to 1919, before the present system 
was completely institutionalized, only 16-2 per cent of the convention proposals 
were turned down. 

The results of referenda initiated by the International Executive Council 
present an even more dramatic picture of membership control. Nine out of 
the twenty-two, or 40°9 per cent of proposals by the officials, were defeated 
between 1920 and 1948, compared with one out of nine, or 11-1 per cent pro- 
posed between 1900 and 1919. The defeated Executive Council proposals 
have included dues increases, proposals to rejoin the A.F. of L., and to postpone 
the annual convention. 

The above data suggest that a large percentage of the members of the 
I.T.U., though supporters at election time of one or another party, do not 
necessarily accept the policies of the leaders whom they support. The defeats 
of proposals to increase officers’ salaries or to extend their term of office indicate 
that a certain suspicion of or at least lack of complete enthusiasm for officials 
exists even among the supporters of a given administration. This suspicion 
has made it difficult if not impossible for an incumbent administration to so 
amend the constitution as to perpetuate its hold on office. 

Preliminary interviews with members of the union suggest the existence of 
two seemingly contradictory sentiments as a consequence of the two-party 
system. The members are critical of the motives of union “ politicians ’’, but 
at the same time are extremely loyal to the union—the most critical opposi- 
tionists boast that the I.T.U is the best and most democratic union in the 
country. The distrust of the leaders and the loyalty to the institution appear 
to be related to the intense political life of the organization. Every union 
politician is exposed to vigorous attack at all times from the opposition. The 
effect of such attacks may be reflected in the fact that even supporters of a 
given party are suspicious of the power or income aspirations of their own 
leaders. On the other hand, the fact that any given administration may be 
defeated within two years, and that the union cannot be identified with a 
permanent leader or group of leaders, appears to result in the members focusing 
their dissatisfactions on the temporary incumbent leaders rather than on the 
union. The prevailing sentiment among critics of a given administration 
seems to be: the officials are bad but the union is good. Such sentiments, 
once developed in a democratic society or organization, are an important part 
of the cluster of factors which help maintain democratic practices. 

The question obviously arises, what are the significant differences between 
the Typographical Union and other trade unions which are related to the 
perpetuation of the two-party system. The officials and members of the union 
with whom I have discussed this problem suggest two hypotheses—one which 
points to the historic traditions of chapel and union democracy, going back in 


1 The above data on referenda were gathered from The Typographical Journal from 1900 to 
1948. It is ible that I overlooked some referenda or misin the meaning of some, 
but the possible errors are small and would not change the general direction of the statistics. 
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some cases to the seventeenth century or earlier, and another which cites the 
high educational level of printers compared to other crafts. Fortunately there 
exists a control with which to test these hypotheses—the International Press- 
men’s Union, an organization which was part of the Typographical Union 
until the start of the century. The Pressmen have the same historical tradi- 
tions and institutional framework, such as chapels, as the Typographers. They 
work side by side in the printshops of the continent with the members of the 
I.T.U., and earn roughly the same wages. There is no reason to believe that 
the pressmen are significantly different from the compositors and linotype 
operators in their personal characteristics. If the above hypotheses were true, 
one should expect to find the same mechanisms of democratic control operative 
in the Pressmen’s Union. 

Actually, the International Pressmen’s Union is one of the most dictatorial 
unions in America. One administration held power in the union for over thirty 
years until its leaders died. Various locals of the union have been suspended 
for opposing the policies of the International leaders. Until the death of 
President George Berry in 1948, the administration was repeatedly elected 
without opposition, and many locals were denied the right to choose their own 
officers.1_ These facts suggest that the above hypotheses do not explain the 
uniqueness of the I.T.U. Other hypotheses have been grouped in the following 
table. 

TaBLeE II 


Hypotheses adduced to —— party democracy 
in the I.T.U 
1. Conflict of different socio-economic 
groups within union accounts for 
democracy in the I.T.U. 


Evidence for not accepting or for rejecting 
hypotheses 


The majority of the members are type- 
setters, except a minority of mailers and 
machinists. All typographers in the 
same location receive the same scale, 
yet the large and many small locals are 
internally divided in support of the 
major parties. 


. Allegiance to extra-union groups such 
as splits between communists and their 
opponents, or conflicts along ethnic and 
religious lines. 


. Homogeneity of membership and lack 
of an educated native élite as against 
a large mass of uneducated politically 
inexperienced immigrants or lower class 
natives. 

. The comparatively small size of the 
union (87,000 members) and the large 
number of small locals permit direct 
contact with the administration. More 
than 4,000 local officials. This means 
one member of 20 has direct contacts 
with officials. 


Majority of members are of north Euro- 
pean or native white origin. Only a 
small percentage belong to ethnic minor- 
ity groups. External political parties 
have little influence in the union. 
This cannot be rejected but it is also 
true of the Pressmen and some Railroad 
Brotherhoods which have not developed 
internal political democracy. 


See 3. 





1 Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, History of Labour in the United States (New York: Mac- 
Seidman, 


millan Company, 1935), pp. 449-51; and Joel 


Union Rights and Union Duties (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943), P- 25- 
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TaBLe IIl—continued 


Hypotheses adduced to * | pcimamiaied 
in the I. 


. Defeated officials et personally am- 
bitious members tend to remain in the 
union and form.a reservoir, larger than 
positions available, of persons capable 
and desirous of union leadership jobs. 


. The stability of the union removes it 
from pressure towards internal unity. 
Thus dictatorial measures cannot be 
justified by leaders on the basis that 
the union is like an army at war. 

. The great personal antagonism existing 
when printers were divided in secret 
societies is institutionalized, as a kind 
of permanent Civil War in the party 
system. 

. Perhaps the antagonism of small groups 
of union politicians is too great to permit 
merger of opposing groups. 

. Democratic mores are so ingrained that 
leaders abstain from using union appar- 
atus to perpetuate themselves in power. 


Professor Philip Taft, in a study of the 1.T.U., has 
additional hypotheses : 


Pe 


“‘ In contrast to many labour unions, the 
" L.T.U. has never experienced an influx 
of thousands of new members. Mem- 
bership increases have been slow and 
steady. As a result new members are 
assimilated by the organization; they 
become aware of the Union’s practices 
and learn its ideals.” + (Taft compares 
the I.T.U. to the United Mine Workers 
who had an influx of hundreds of thou- 
sands of new members in 1933. He 
suggests that this influx was a large 
determining element in enabling Lewis 
to eliminate opposition.) 

i is conducted primarily by 


" the local. The international officers or 


representatives assist but do not 
play the dominant role as when negotia- 
tions are conducted on a regional basis.* 


Rvidener- fe ont crceation: wt Bee. eaeetine 


Other skilled crafts have a low turnover 
because of high economic status of craft. 
They may not possess many former 
union officials but this is more a con- 
sequence of a vital political system than 
a determinant. 

Partially challenged by fact that many 
dictatorial trade unions also have stable 
employer relations and good conditions 
of work but no union democracy. 


Election results show that locals voting 
overwhelmingly Wahneta in one election 
shifted to the opposition in the next and 
vice versa. 


Leaders in one party have shifted to the 
opposition and have been elected on the 
opposition slate. 
This is true but more likely an outcome 
of a democratic political life. Yet I.T.U. 
leaders of both sides have used the 
Journal for partisan purposes, and given 
patronage. In one instance a constitu- 
tional technicality was used by the 
incumbent to bar the opposition candi- 
date from the ballot. Their desire to 
stay in power does not seem to differ 
from that of other union leaders. 


The comparison of I.T.U. with the United 
Mine Workers begs the question as there 
are other unions more com: ble to the 
L.T.U. than the U.M.W. 1930, long 
before the great mass influx into the 
U.M.W., only ten out of twenty-nine 
districts still had the right to elect their 
own officers. Moreover, Pressmen, simi- 
lar to the I.T.U. in having gradual 
increase in membership, do not have 
political democracy. 


Again, the Pressmen and the Carpenters 
are composed of local bargaining units. 
The I.T.U., in fact, has a high degree 
of control through the Executive Council 
which approves all contracts and au- 
thorizes all strikes. Locals sometimes 
turn against incumbent administrations 
because they feel the International does 
not permit them to bargain as they 
desire. 





1 Philip Taft, op. cit., p. 262. 


* Ibid., pp. 262-3. 
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TaBLeE I1—continued 
Hypotheses adduced to anpiein party democracy 
in the I.T.U. 


. “ The great interest manifested by the 


membership in the affairs of the Union 
(as demonstrated by the large proportion 
voting in the International elections) 
further encourages the vitality of the 


: democratic process.” } 


Evidence for “ accepting or for rejecting 


It may be questioned again whether a 
result is not taken as a cause. The 
elections of 1906 and 1914, in which the 
major posts of President and Secretary- 
Treasurer were uncontested, brought 
54°3 and 57-9 per cent of the members 


to the polls while the contested elections 
of 1904 and 1912 resulted in participation 
of 72-4 and 80-2 per cent of the member- 
ship respectively.* Interest of the mem- 
bers seems to be related to the two-party 
system, with the vote turnout being 
secured by the two-party machines com- 
peting for power. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While it has not been possible to filter out a single factor which alone 
would account for the democratic organization of the I.T.U., preliminary 
research suggests that there is a unique cluster of variables making for a 
competition of alternative governments in the union. These factors would 
include: the peculiar events which initiated the two rival factions; the 
existence within the larger locals of a large number of private social and 
athletic clubs which provide independent sources of power and influence, and 
opportunities for the training of new leadership; the fact that the union is 
stabilized but at the same time is subject to enough challenges to its security 
by the vicissitudes of the economic system and government legislation to 
require it to make important policy decisions upon which men may differ ; 
the fact that it contains the large nucleus of aspiring union officials mentioned 
above ; the smallness of the union so that there is a direct and visible link 
between the bottom and summits of the organization ; the lack of division 
within the union between a sophisticated educated ‘“‘ élite” and an uneducated 
mass membership ; the anti-bureaucratic values and juridical checks which 
developed out of the attempt to eliminate “‘ secret society ’’ control; and the 
educational and status level of printers which places them among those groups 
who tend to exhibit more political interest in the country as a whole.® 

The perpetuation of the party system in the I.T.U. may be explained 
functionally, not in terms of the union as the reference unit, but in terms of 
the parties themselves. Once established, they give status, privilege and 
power to the leaders, as well as other satisfactions to less important party 
activists. The parties established and perpetuated juridical protections for 
themselves. 

Ever since 1920 the ‘‘ out ” parties have always had a real possibility of 

asi , 

: Thid.! po set oP. cit., p. 263. 

* The article referred to earlier, ‘‘ Trade Unionism in the Printing Trades”, ts in 


some detail the analysis of a number of structural factors which appear to be related to the 
high level of political democracy in the I.T.U. 
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returning to power within two years. Only twice in this period did the “‘ out ” 
party vote fall below 40 per cent. The opportunities of a return to power 
were considerably greater than those which could have been offered by the 
“in” party as inducement to end opposition. In fact, the most prominent 
defections have not been from the ‘‘ out ” to the ‘‘ ins’, but rather from the 
‘ins’ to the ‘‘ outs”.! Perhaps the men who deserted could not hope to 
secure higher positions from their own party since it was standard practice 
to renominate incumbents. An ambitious leader of the “‘ ins ’’ can often only 
secure a nomination to a higher post from the “‘ out ”’ group. 

The existence of the political system within the I.T.U. suggests that the 
“ iron law of oligarchy ” as Michels presented it is not a ‘“‘law’’. His generali- 
zations may be qualified to include recognition of the fact that oligarchy is 
endemic in large-scale organization only when there is no permanent base for 
an opposition party system which gives the masses the opportunity to choose 
between alternative programmes and forces competing sets of aspiring rulers 
to yield to the desires of the rank and file in order to secure or maintain voting 
strength. Moreover, Michels only discussed those aspects of organization which 
in and of themselves are functional to the power position of incumbents and 
ignored the possibility that office has dysfunctions if an opposition exists. 
Decision makers create enemies as well as friends when they decide a conflict 
of interest. In the case of the I.T.U., as in society at large, the administration 
not only is negatively affected by the immediate small decisions which it 
must make but it may bear the brunt of the resentment against uncontrollable 
external situations which adversely affect the members. The three significant 
periods of party shift, 1920, 1938 and 1944, were times of either depression or 
inflation. Power in a democratic organization is not only self-perpetuating 
but also self-destroying, if there is an institutional framework for mobilization of 
critical sentiments. 

The I.T.U. is also a deviant case to the rule that organization necessarily 
breeds conservatism. The ‘‘ law” of organization is not conservatism but 
survival. Conservatism, the maintenance of an existing equilibrium, will be 
found, as it is frequently, when it seems to be an adequate method of keeping 
power. There are, however, conditions under which the problem of retaining 
power prescribes militancy and radicalism on the part of the power-holder. 
In the I.T.U. the conciliatory reaction of the Independents to restrictions of 
the War Labour Board during the last war was followed by their defeat. The 
Progressives, faced since 1947 with a similar restrictive situation as a result 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, have reacted by increased militancy. 

Before exploring the generalizations that the unique pattern of the I.T.U. 
permits about the labour movement in the United States and its political 
structures, it is well to examine an idea which is basic in the consideration of 
organization. Emil Lederer in The State of the Masses has raised questions 


1 In 1931 Leon Rouse, former Progressive President of New York Local 6, ran as an inde- 
pendent after failing to obtain the vice-presidential nomination from his party. In 1936 Claude 
Baker, having been elected to the first vice-presidency as a Progressive, switched to the Inde- 
pendents while in office and headed the opposition ticket in 1938. 
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regarding the relationship between the varied organizations of a political 
society and the stability of that society.1_ What he characterizes as the state 
of the masses is one in which the numerous organizations that we regard as 
normal and generally irrelevant to political organization have disappeared, 
have been destroyed or are otherwise non-existent or incorporated into the 
state. It is his suggestion that these organizations—labour, religious, agricul- 
tural—all have a definite function in the preservation of democracy. It is the 
amorphous mass, the state of the masses, the state without a multitude of 
internal organizations, that has high explosive potential. This concept of the 
state of the masses is one which deserves far more detailed examination than 
. it has been given. 

In large part, the principal source of continued power of a union administra- 
tion flows from the possession of the union machinery itself. In many unions, 
the incumbent administration is the only legal and, in almost all unions, the 
only existing national organization concerned with getting and maintaining 
power. The formal right of free speech or secret ballot means little as an 
effective check on administrative power, if the union leaders have complete 
possession of the union administrative and field staff, union newspaper and 
expense account. Lazarsfeld and Merton have noted that monopolization 
of the channels of communication and the consequent absence of counter- 
propaganda is one of the basic conditions for effectiveness of propaganda in 
shaping attitudes and behaviour.* This condition, as they note, is indigenous 
to the structure of totalitarian states; it is also characteristic of the one- 
party political structure of most labour unions. Without a continuously 
functioning and comparatively well-financed organization to develop issues, 
print and disseminate literature, and provide a rostrum for potential leaders, 
dissident members are at a considerable disadvantage in provoking significant 
opposition even under circumstances which might be expected to create 
membership discontent. In effect, therefore, the union which does not have . 
any source of internal organization, except for.the administration itself, is 
similar to the state of the masses.* 

These ideas should be considered in terms of.the central problem of this 
paper, political life in private governments, especially in trade unions. An 
oligarchic structure which is in effect a one-party system is so common in the 
trade union government in America that a defender of the Soviet Union within 
the American labour movement has pointed to the internal structure of the 
trade union here as justification for the one-party system in that country.‘ 

1 Emil Lederer, The State of the Masses (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1940). 

* R. K. Merton and P. F. Lazarsfeld, ‘‘ Macs Communications, Popular Taste, and 
Social Action ”, Lyman Bryson, ed., Communication of Ideas (New York : Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, 1948), pp. 95-118. 

* In the larger locals of the I.T.U. large numbers of leisure-time tions exist which 
have created the equivalent of an ‘‘ occupational community”. The inherent in the 
occupation which have led to the break-up of the “ state of the masses ” are discussed in S. M. 
Lipset and Martin Trow, op. cit. 

‘Harry Bridges, President of the International Longshoreman’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, presented this argument at the 1947 convention of his union: “ What is totalitarianism ? 
A country that has a totalitarian government operates like our union operates. There are no political 
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The significance of the two-party system of the International Typo- 
graphical Union lies at least in part in the fact that this system is almost 
unique in American private associations. There are abundant examples of 
temporary factionalism within trade unions and other private organizations. 
Long standing institutionalized opposition parties, however, are very largely a 
phenomenon of the political organization known as the state. The existence 
of the two-party system in the I.T.U. suggests, however, that even in the 
labour movement there may be sources for institutionalized opposition per- 
mitting a direct membership influence on organization policy through their 
power to overturn a union government. Such two-party systems existed 
loosely in the A.F. of L. before World War I. Also the Histadrut, or Jewish 
Confederation of Labour, in the new state of Israel has had continuous internal 
political struggles since 1920.1 

These examples should indicate that one-party government is not inherent 
in the labour movement. Nevertheless, the divisions in the above examples 
were and are related to outside political forces—the Socialist Party in the 
case of the A.F. of L., and the two leading Socialist political groups in Palestine, 
i.e. the Mapai and the Mapam. — Political division within the 1.T.U., however, 
are not related to external political groups. This suggests the hypothesis 
that the structural basis for the division of political opinion does exist within 
the trade union movement, but that the repressive powers inherent in the 
bureaucratic structure of a union are usually stronger than the factors that 
might sustain organized opposition. 

Political divisions such as those in the A.F. of L. before 1920, and the 
contemporary struggles in the labour movements of other countries, may 
reflect as well as determine basic divisions in political outlook within unions. 
We know little of the structural sources of political differences within social 
classes, especially among workers. The fact remains, however, that unless 
restrained by totalitarian or oligarchic political machines which prevent 
workers from choosing between alternative union governments, men seem to 
divide themselves within the labour movement, as in other areas of life, 


parties. Se Oy ee 
totalitarianism . . . if we started to divide up and run a Republi 
set, a Communist set and else. ‘e would have one hell of a time. ” (Quoted 
in ‘Proceedings of the Seventh Biennial Convention, 1.L.W.U., April 7-11, 1947 (San Francisco, 
1947). . B27 178. Bridge’s statement is, of course, concealing the fact that in the U.S.S.R. faa 
gshoremen’s Union ‘Political machines do exist. He is in effect saying that ‘ 
would thithe cme belt G's tase if we had an organized opposition. Bridges believes that there 
is no class base for opposing political groups within the “ one-class” trade union. 
1 For a more extensive discussion of this problem, see S. M. Lipset, “‘ The Two Party System 
in the I.T.U.”, Labour and Nation, Fall, 1950, Pp. 33-5; S. M. Lipset and Martin Trow, op. cit. 
P * The fact that most dissident factions in the labour movement are tied to extemal radical 
political groups is not solely related to the orientation or composition of such parties 
In most unions, eppecilidn tam tuby ita if orgalinel endl Sabaned and socialist and communist 
groups are, in effect, the only existing organizational rivals of union administrative bureaucracies. 
= that in the United States, communist trade union factions are able to win considerable 
support from obviously non-and anti-communist workers, is evidence of the fact that 
rather than ideological appeal is often the key to Communist success in the labour movement. 
That is, workers who are discontented with their union officials often have no institutional 
alternative except the opposition communist faction. 
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between Conservatives and Liberals, between Gomperites and Socialists, 
between Independents and Progressives. 

These differences which appear to be present within the trade union 
structure, and probably within other large-scale private governments as well, 
must be institutionalized as political parties if the members of an organization 
are to be able to bring their influence to bear on the summits of the structure. 
The incumbent leaders of a private government will usually deny that the 
basis for internal difference exists within their organization. Recognition 
that the basis for a ‘‘ loyal opposition ” exists within the framework of the 
association may mean that in the course of normal political life the incumbents, 
whether of the left or right, will go out of office. Convinced that they are 
serving the best interests of the organization and desiring to retain the only 
source of their power and status, leaders of labour unions use the union political 
apparatus to eliminate and suppress organized opposition. It may be sug- 
gested that the power of bureaucratic organization, rather than the absence of 
significant sources of political difference, accounts for the apparent unanimity 
of opinion which exists in most American unions. 

The ‘‘ normal ” life of many American trade unions is similar to Lederer’s 
“‘ classless” state of the masses. The unions, without any source of power for 
leadership outside of the administration apparatus, is easily controlled from the 
top. Challenges to the incumbent administration in such monolithic organiza- 
tions usually take the form of revolution, which develops into life or death 
struggles resembling civil wars. If one faction wins, it usually suppresses 
the other by force. If neither group has the strength to eliminate the other, 
secession may occur, with two or more unions competing as separate structures. 
Revolutions, however, do not occur often, and are a result of serious problems 
of long duration ; when they do occur, they are most frequently unsuccessful. 
The organization, therefore, like the one-party state, may appear to be in a 
state of political quiescence for long intervals. If the leadership is capable 
and is actually satisfying the needs of large sections of the membership, it may 
hold power indefinitely. In such a situation, however, the problem of sources 
of new leadership develop. 

The International Typographical Union has established and maintained 
a functioning party system. It suffers from the reverse malady, if it be a 
malady, of too many aspirants for union office. The two parties in the 
union are engaged in a constant search, within the locals and at international 
conventions, to find and recruit to their party individuals who have political 
leadership ability. In their struggle to win and maintain office they are also 
on the lookout for issues which may be popular with the rank and file. This 
competition for office has made the officials of the union much more militant 
than any other corresponding group of A.F. of L. craft union leaders. 

It should be realized that there is a basic strain between the democratic 
values of the trade union movement and the system of internal stratification 
that is inherent in the structure of a large organization. Union officials have 
moved up in the social structure by leaving the bench. Union office neces- 
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sarily involves superior income, status, and power as compared with those 
of ordinary members. Parsons has suggested that no system of stratification 
can be linked completely to an achievement pattern. That is, a certain 
degree of ascriptive status is unavoidable in any social system. The status 
system of the trade union movement necessarily cannot develop a pattern 
of ascriptive status. A system of stratification which is based on achieve- 
ment criteria alone will subject its high status members to the need at least 
to legitimate or make permanent their new high position during their lifetime. 
The assumptions implicit in democratic trade unionism, however, require the 
return of union leaders to their trade upon being defeated in elections. This 
would be equivalent to a system of stratification in which members of the 
upper classes customarily moved to the bottom after a few years at the top. 
It is fairly obvious that such a social structure could not exist for any length 
of time. An elite faced with the possibility of loss of position will, therefore, 
make strenuous efforts to preserve its status. 

The last decade has witnessed a renewed interest in the problenis of, 
bureaucratic structure, or, synonomously, large-scale organization. The 
emergence of the bureaucratic pattern as the dominant organizational form 
of a large centralized industrial society has made many people despair of the 
possibility of democratic control of the bureaucrats. The current interest in 
the work of Robert Michels, as evidenced by the fact that two of his books 
were republished in the last year, appears to be related to the feeling among 
many persons that Michels was right, that large-scale social organization is 


inherently non-democratic.1 In evaluating the potentialities of large-scale 
social organization, the unique structure is as important as the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine which take another form. In a world in which large-scale 
social organization is becoming synonymous with control from the top, it is 
important to know that in at least one large trade union, a significant measure 
of democracy has existed for fifty years. 
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Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California and the Social 
Science Research Council. The data contained in this article and in a subse- 
quent article, ‘‘ Trade Unionism in the Printing Trades ’’ to be published else- 
where, was gathered while I was a Research Associate of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations or using a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
Further, at the present time a survey research study of the Typographical 
Union is being conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University. This later study is being supported by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and from the Columbia University 
Council on Research in the Social Sciences. I am especially indebted for aid 
to Robert Raschen and Grant McConnell, Research Assistants in the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


1 Robert Michels, op. — Introductory Lecture in Political Sociology (Minneapolis : 
University of Minneapolis Press » 1950). 
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the interest accorded to psycho-analysis in this part of the world. 

In big centres such as London or Paris this interest far exceeds any 
scientific curiosity ; psycho-analysis has become not only a fashionable topic 
of conversation, but an atmosphere. 

It is only fair to state that this atmosphere prevails in a particular social 
stratum that could appropriately be described as the middle classes of Western 
culture. To these classes belong people for whom intellectual preoccupations 
or any dealings with ideas are a spare-time activity. The cultural importance 
of these people, much more numerous in the West than anywhere else, is not 
yet fully assessed. At the moment they show a growing interest in cultural 
productions, and a weakening of the critical sense at the same time. 
W. H. Auden had perhaps these people in mind when trying to sketch the 
popular conception of Freudianism as following: (1) Sex pleasure is the only 
real pleasure ; (2) All reasoning is false and consists merely of rationalization ; 
(3) It is my parent’s fault that I am not Shakespeare or Napoleon, and (4) Vir- 
tue means “do as you like”. ; 

And yet the present popularity of psycho-analysis does not result primarily 
from its attitude towards sexual life. The widespread belief that psycho- 
analysis is the right cure for all sorts of individual and even collective troubles 
confers upon it a prestige seldom found in the evolution of any other psycho- 
logical doctrine. Not less important is the conviction that psycho-analysis 
has opened new vistas for research not only in psychology but in all the social 
sciences, ethics, sociology, economics, politics, art criticism, anthropology, etc. 
If psycho-analysis is not an epoch-making discovery, a new vision of life, a 
Copernican idea, then it is nothing. This kind of praise is accorded even by 
people who are “‘ professionals ” in the field of culture. Copernicus destroyed 
the belief in the central position of the earth, Darwin destroyed the pride in 
human uniqueness, and Freud revealed the extent to which consciousness is 
the plaything of the Unconscious, says one of them. The concept of the 
structure of mind ‘‘ was an inevitable consequence of Freud’s discovery of un- 

1 Cohen, J., Human Nature, ‘es, and Society, London, Watts. 
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conscious content ’’’, writes another. A third confesses that ‘‘ the scientific 
study of individual psychology was born ”’ in 1895, the year of the publication 
of Freud and Breuer’s ‘‘ Sttidien diber Histerie”’.? Many others think that had 
it not been for psycho-analysis they could never have been awakened from 
their dogmatic somnolence regarding ethics, politics and so forth. It is in 
western Europe that one can meet with that hybrid type of intellectual, Marxist 
and Freudian at the same time. All this shows that our present culture pattern 
is so imbued with psycho-analysis that even the remotest corners cannot escape 
its influence. 

What is the origin of this unusual credit accorded to psycho-analysis ? 

Some twenty years ago psycho-analysis, Freudianism in particular, seemed 
to have been assimilated and consequently given its own place within Western 
civilization. In Germany even cultural sociology was at that time ready to 
accept some of the psycho-analytic ideas, provided that their authors could 
overcome a certain confusion and clear themselves from the ethical results of 
‘“‘a vulgar pride in healthy nerves’, and from a certain libertinism involved 
in the idea of repression (Max Weber). In Great Britain Rivers saw psycho- 
analytical ideas through the eyes of a trained psychologist and doctor. In 
France it had to win its place amongst already existing schools concerning the 
psycho-genetic character of mental disorders. In Switzerland it was linked 
with new psycho-analytical ideas of C. G. Jung, etc. Works like Prinzhorn’s 
Auswirkungen der Psychoanalyse in Wissenschaft und Leben * seemed to have 
tempered the enthusiasm for the early psycho-analytical ideas. Psycho- 
analysis was regarded as one among many hypotheses about the structure and 
evolution of the human mind. 

The first important fact about the present psycho-analytical revival is that 
it comes from America where psycho-analysis has been adopted mainly as a 
clinical practice. The lead taken by American literature in making use of 
psycho-analytical ideas is a characteristic aspect of this phenomenon. Psycho- 
analytical ideas used as literary themes by Eugene O’Neil, for instance, may 
be considered as a prelude to this kind of drama in Europe (T. S. Eliot, Christo- 
pher Fry, Jean Paul Sartre). 

The second factor in the popularity of psycho-analysis derives from the 
psychological repercussions of the Second World War. Due to the high 
frequency of mental disorders during the post-war period, psycho-analysis as a 
psycho-therapeutic method is more useful now than at any other time. The 
late war had a second even more important effect. It has in many aspects 
brought Western society nearer to the socio-cultural pattern characteristic of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire during the last decades of its existence. It 
would be more accurate to say that it has brought London and Paris closer 
to the Vienna of 1900. 

All these circumstances have contributed greatly to the weakening of the 


1 Glover, Ed., “Freud or Jung’’, Horizon, October, 1948. 
*Gorer, G., ‘“‘ The concept of national character ”’, "Science News, 18, 
? Prinzhorn, H., Auswirkungen der Psychoanalyse in Wissenschaft und Leben, Leipzig, 1928. 
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critical resistance which was present twenty years ago. What seems to have 
been completely left out from this re-assessment is what we may. describe as 
the connection between psycho-analytical ideas and their historical background. 
The knowledge of this connection would have brought out the real limitations of 
psycho-analysis. In other words, it would have tempered the unusual expecta- 
tions from this doctrine. 

This study is a short account of the historical conditions of some funda- 
mental psycho-analytical ideas, such as the discovery of the Unconscious, as 
the principal layer of the mental energy ; the bivalence of this energy as the 
life and death instincts ; the stratification of mental life and the relationship 
between consciousness and the Unconscious. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Freud became aware of the role played by the Unconscious in the structure 
of the mind by the observation of a series of neurotic cases. His first supposi- 
tion was that their behaviour could not be determined by factors existing in 
consciousness, but by a hidden stream of mental energy. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that it was Freud who discovered the Unconscious and thus 
laid the foundation of depth psychology. The nineteenth century had been 
aware in many respects of the workings of an infrastructure of mind. Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche in particular referred to it as a blind force of life, while 
Hartmann, Carus and others called it the Unconscious. But it is not the 
ideological aspect which interests us here. From this point of view one can 
say that Freud found himself in the middle of a strong stream of thought 
which directed him towards his own theory of the unconscious structure of 
mind. The main question is: how can one account for the fact that the 
nineteenth century man, more than the man of any other epoch, became aware 
of the influence upon human behaviour of a blind force of life ? 

To say that in Vienna during the last decades of the nineteenth century it 
was fashionable to suffer from nerves seems insufficient to explain some funda- 
mental Freudian insights into the human mind. The importance given by 
Freud to the Unconscious asks for a fuller explanation than its rational deriva- 
tion from a number of cases. A short examination of the historical context 
in which psycho-analysis rose and developed will prove this. 

The political structure of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in its last decades 
of existence constitutes the most immediate background of psycho-analysis. 
In spite of a series of superficial revivals, in spite of a still strong monarchical 
authority, the internal contradictions were so many and the social and political 
structure of this Empire so inadequate to the new conditions of life that the 
feeling of sterility, tiredness, and insecurity was present, not only in the thin 
ruling class but throughout the whole style of life of the urban population in 
particular. The increase of individual and collective self-awareness, self- 
criticism, self-analysis were amongst the main results of this historical context 
which undoubtedly hastened the rise of the main psycho-analytical ideas. 

In this atmosphere the idea of an Austria as a closed historical structure 
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had gradually developed. Hermann Bahr! considers the perfection of the 
baroque to be a finishing touch of this structure. The late baroque marks the 
moment when the concrete geographical and political reality of Austria 
vanished, and the Austrian way of life became an idea. This is the ‘‘ Total- 
ésterreich ”. Perhaps it needs stressing that the historical Austria was at that 
time more than a figure of speech. In that historical pattern in which the 
whole life was pervaded by a feeling of uncertainty, the idea of Austria as an 
historical form generated both a feeling of the incompleteness of contemporary 
life and a remedy for decay and disintegration. The past was at the same 
time glorious and full of mistakes holy and shameful. But the main thing was 
that the past had a structure of its own totally different from that of the present. 
This feature of the Austrian way of life led to a particular state of mind which 
could be called a feeling of ‘‘ otherness ’’ in life. This simply means that life 
was not determined by its present content, by its contemporaneity, but by what 
it had once been. 

The ‘‘ otherness ’’ was endowed with an ambivalent character, which was 
in fact the ambivalence of the historical structure of ‘‘ Totalésterreich ’’. 
During the nineteenth century, and particularly after the last great failure 
to create a new political structure for the Empire (1848), the idea grew stronger 
and stronger that there remained nothing to hold together the various nations 
of the Empire, but the symbol of the Emperor and the picture of the past. 
‘Die Erinnerungen”’ constituted one of the main integrating forces of the 
Empire since Metternich. 

But on the other hand the same ‘‘ Totalésterreich ” could be a source of 
trouble, a store of wrong actions bringing guilt and sterility upon the present 
way of life. The incessant comparison and conflict between the present and 
the past resulted in a general impoverishment of life. This process might be 
described as a general weakening of life’s capacity for self-projection or self- 
objectivization. In other words neither the past structure nor the present 
experience can generate norms or values which as projected forms put ferment 
and meaning into life. The theologians would be inclined to call this 
phenomenon the despiritualization of life, but this does not entirely fit the 
historical context of Vienna and Austria. On the contrary, there was perhaps 
no other period more dominated by good taste, by refinement, by the search of 
beauty, truth and right. But all these noble aspirations could not be pro- 
jected as values above the everyday experience. Consequently a sense of 
carpe diem, light adventure and romance seemed to take a strong hold on life. 
In this texture of experience the feeling of ambivalence was a natural state of 
mind, in the sense that a noble passion could often be found side by side with 
its ugly opposite ; a value side by side with a non-value, so much so that one 
could easily see the raw coal through a glittering diamond. Nothing can better 
illustrate this way of life than the literary production of the period. One 
can take, for example, the novelist and playwright Arthur Schnitzler,? whose 


2 Bahr H., Summula, Insel Ver., Leipzig, 1921. 
2 Reik, Th., Arthur Schniisler als Psycholog., Minden, 1913. 
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writings might well be considered as a prelude to psycho-analysis. Love and 
death form the fundamental themes of his literary creation. And starting from 
this main contradiction of human life, he builds up a particular psychology 
based on his keen sense of the ambivalence or polarity of human mental traits, 
For instance, a consumptive young man, desperately in love with his girl- 
friend experiences at the same time a deadly hatred towards her for the simple 
reason that she might live long after his death ; a mother is torn apart by love 
and hatred for her own child who is a great joy to her and at the same time a 
hindrance in the way of her freedom. Schnitzler is well aware of the fact 
that the mental life of his characters is determined by the compensatory func- 
tions of two structures ; a great love is maintained—if not generated—by a 
great hatred, great courage by great timidity, etc. Even more important 
is the fact that Schnitzler’s characters are at least partially aware of the double 
texture of their mental life, i.e. they feel the accumulation of hatred under the 
pressure of a great love and act accordingly. Most of them find their way 
out of these “‘ impossible” situations through suicide. In other words, they 
become conscious that there are within their mind forces with which their 
consciousness cannot cope. Schnitzler is not interested in a scientific approach 
to psychology, but the early psycho-analysts, Freud and Reik among them, 
found in his intuitions a starting point in their discovery of the Unconscious. 

At this point I should like to cut short the description of the social and 
cultural pattern characteristic of Vienna and Austria in general, around 1900, 
and draw some conclusions regarding the development of the idea of the 
Unconscious in Freudian psycho-analysis. It is generally recognized that the 
first and most elementary sign of the presence of the Unconscious consists in 
the feeling of ‘‘ otherness’, i.e. the presence within oneself of something that 
is not oneself. C. G. Jung calls the Unconscious simply ‘‘ the Other”. A 
further step in the awareness of the Unconscious consists in the intuition of a 
double possibility of one’s life, ie. that life could have taken another shape. 
This feeling of ambivalence is one of the main symptoms of the presence of 
the unconscious. Love-hatred, submission-domination, attraction-repulsion, 
preservation-destruction, etc., towards the same situation are the main facets 
of this feeling. This shows that mental life is based on two structures. 

It is the intention of this paper to show that this structurization of the 
human mind is characteristic of a certain type of socio-cultural pattern ; it is 
characteristic of that pattern in which an active conflict between an old and a 
new form of life is at work. However, it cannot unreservedly be said that the 
feelings of ambivalence and otherness are creations of a certain culture pattern. 
It would be more appropriate to say that the feelings of ambivalence and 
otherness in life are to a great extent ‘‘ actualized’ by historical periods of 
crisis usually manifested as internal contradictions and disintegration. The 
Austrian pattern in which psycho-analysis arose is one of these. It is hoped 
that social psychology applied to history will eventually prove the existence 
of more than one psycho-analytical pattern in the evolution of European and 
other civilizations. I can make only a brief mention of another historical 
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pattern of this kind: the immediately post-Periclean period of Athens. At 
this point a climax was reached in the conflict between the ‘‘ Homeric ” socio- 
cultural pattern, based on heroic and adventurous individualism, and that of a 
new type of community given to practical activity. Plato expresses one of 
the main problems of his society when banishing Homer from his ‘‘ Republic ”’. 
The psychological manifestations of this conflict require special study, but for 
the present purpose it would be sufficient to mention the unparalleled state of 
ambivalence found in one of the famous personalities of this period, Pericles’ 
nephew, Alcibiades. The character of this man remains no less of a puzzle 
for our time than it was for his contemporary Thucydides, or his ingenious 
biographer, Plutarch. ‘“‘ Alcibiades’”’, Plutarch says, ‘‘ equally wears the 
appearance of virtue or vice.” The history of his life shows a man at the 
same time traitor and saviour of his city ; a perfect Athenian, in Athens, and a 
perfect Spartan in Sparta; to-day a profaner of the gods of his city, and 
to-morrow an ardent supporter of religious revivalism ; endowed as no other 
with all the great virtues of a man, and wearing at the same time long purple 
like a woman; a gallant soldier in hard battles, but with Cupid instead of 
Athene on his shield. 

The process of the stratification of the mind into two structures finds a 
fertile ground in this socio-cultural pattern. Socrates’ ‘‘ maieutic’’, and the 
sophistic philosophy are other proofs that this is a psycho-analytic historical 
pattern. 

It might be implied from what has been said so far that the Unconscious 
is a social category. This conclusion is accurate only in so far as the Un- 
conscious is activated as a factor of life by a specific historical context, whose 
basic trait consists of an acute conflict between two patterns of life. The 
conflict is experienced in a series of states of mind such as the feelings of 
otherness, ambivalence, uncanniness, etc. Sometimes all these states are 
reduced to a glimmering awareness of life’s polarity. This happens in the 
case of Schnitzler’s characters. The mother hates her own child because the 
Viennese social life constantly makes her aware of another way of life—free 
sentimental and sexual life—whose doors are blocked by her family and child 
and a series of values attached to her society. The Unconscious is a social 
category to the extent that it becomes a problem of life in a socio-cultural 
pattern which cannot provide the individual or community with a “ homo- 
geneous space ’’, necessary for an integrated psychological structure. There 
always is in these patterns a duality or polarity between what it is and what 
it was, or will be. One of the possibilities of life is always in the unconscious 
or unconsciously working. The characteristic trait of these situations is that 
one aspect of mental life cannot find its proper channel of expression, being 
displaced or distorted, and thus coming out as a ‘‘ symbol” of another life 
structure. In the early centuries of the Christian era when the conflict between 
the Graeco-Roman and Christian patterns of life was at its height, the Arch- 
bishop Synesius recommended to the educated people to keep diaries, not 
only of their doings and reflections, but of their dreams as well in order to 
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prove whether they really were at one with themselves in their new Christian 
life. 

Some individuals or groups are objectively in a position to be more vividly 
aware than usual of the dual character of life and the feeling of otherness. 
Such was the situation of the Jewish population of Austria and of the whole 
of Europe during the second half of the nineteenth century. The feeling of 
otherness, of the ‘‘ never to be washed off Jew ’’, had been an essential condition 
of their life. Heine, from whom the quoted expression comes, had a sur- 
prisingly clear intuition of the inner connection between the feeling of otherness 
which he constantly applied to himself as a Jew, and the depth of the mind. 
‘| am beginning to believe myself ”’, he says, ‘‘ that I am differently organized 
spiritually from other people and that I have more depth.” 

It seems necessary to say that I am here merely suggesting that the Jews 
were by their social position nearer to that historical pattern in which the 
feeling of otherness and polarity of life was prevalent. It is a far cry from this 
to the conclusion that psycho-analysis is a Jewish science. The feeling of 
otherness plays an important role in all people who detach themselves from the 
current pattern of life. It is characteristic of the first Christians (in particular 
the Desert Fathers), of people undergoing terms of imprisonment, of those 
forced to adapt suddenly to another culture pattern, etc. For all these cate- 
gories of people the presence of the Unconscious constitutes one of the main 
problems of their life. 

It is probably advisable at this stage to clarify the following points: It 
is not intended to develop in this paper an entirely anti-Freudian notion of 
the unconscious. The Freudian notion of repression, the functioning of the 
Ego and the Super-Ego, etc., imply many of the things suggested here with 
reference to the rise of the Unconscious. But neither Freud nor any other 
psycho-analyst is aware of the socio-cultural aspect of the mind’s structuriza- 
tion into a conscious and unconscious level and of the role played by the lack 
of socio-cultural homogeneity in this process. By considering the Unconscious 
as a social category I do not deny its psychological reality, provided that it is 
not considered either as a ‘‘ phenomenon’”’ (Freud), or as a ‘‘ numenon” 
(Jung) in the Kantian meaning of these terms. I am merely trying to show 
that the psycho-analytical view of the human mind is a theoretical product 
of a specific socio-cultural pattern. This throws a certain light on its historical 
character, if the reader is ready to accept the historical, i.e. transitory char- 
acter of any socio-cultural pattern. 


Eros AND THANATOS 


The historical character of psycho-analysis is even more clearly revealed 
by the way Freud discloses the structure of the unconscious. The more 
Freud describes its specific contents, the more one recognizes the reflection 
of his culture pattern. The dynamic structure of the Unconscious is based 
on a contradiction in the sense that it contains a constructive urge, the instinct 
of life, and a destructive one, the instinct of death. Freud further on proves 
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through his cases that the most general and powerful drive for life has an 
erotic character, and that its repression constitutes the highest danger for life 
(mental disorders). The question I should like to deal with is whether one 
could find in this “ erotization’”’ of the life instinct influences coming from 
the socio-cultural pattern of that period. 

Much of what Freud has said about the metaphysical and cultural import- 
ance of the Eros has been taken either directly from ancient Greek civilization, 
or from the revival of this period by German Romanticism, to which Freud 
himself belongs in some respects. In 1790 Hegel, Schelling and Hélderlin in a 
joint programme consider ‘‘ Love” as one of the principal means for the 
reformation of the formal civilization of the Enlightenment. But thiscultural 
factor had certainly no influence on Freud’s cases to make them show that the 
central drive of their life is of an erotic nature. There must therefore be some 
other factors in the social pattern of that period to account for this phenomenon. 
This is a schematic picture of these factors. 

(A) It is a fact that in Vienna and other places in the Empire life seemed 
to have taken the shape of light adventure, in which erotic pleasure grew rich 
and colourful. This was certainly true of certain sections of the community, 
and the style of life of almost the entire population had been contaminated 
by it. The explanation of this cannot be found only in the refinements and 
the life of leisure of a very old upper class. During the closing era of this 
Empire, penetrated by the feeling of dissolution, love and love-making 
developed into a quasi-superstructure, like a pleasant efflorescence of life. 
Erotic preoccupations became one of the few sectors in which life had a positive 
meaning, a binding force socially and individually. Firstly, love was taken 
as a substitute for so many privations and drawbacks of the social system. 
Schnitzler again gives the curious impression that the Austria of his days was 
under the spell of an ‘‘ erotic democracy”. Each man seemed to have his 
stisse Madchen who could come from any social class. No moral or social 
infringement could more easily be overlooked than the erotic furore of a 
“ graff’ or ‘‘ groff’’ who spread idylls and illegitimate children with women 
of every status and class. It seems that democracy had found a way out in 
love-making, after being carefully displaced and stopped by an absolutist 
monarchy. In that ossified society, Eros broke through the age-old rule of 
social distinctions and prejudices. It brought about a strong feeling of freedom 
and spontaneity, thus restoring meaning and dynamism to life. 

(B) In the Austro-Hungarian Empire of that period—perhaps in many 
other parts of Europe as well—sentimental adventure was considered by the 
common people a universal means of explaining all kinds of political and social 
phenomena. I remember, for example, how the middle classes and even the 
peasants of Transylvania held a quasi-erotic view of the structure of their own 
state. Eros was an infra-structure, a sort of Great Anonymous that moved 
the machinery of the state. This was of course a popular reflection of some 
factors of socio-cultural pattern of that period, and had in this form very little 
to do with the Freudian scientific conception of the unconscious drive of the 
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Eros. On the other hand Freud is not the only one who projects into his 
scientific work this structural factor of his society. Closely connected with 
that period can be considered W. Sombart’s thesis on Luxus und Kapitalismus 
where he tries to disclose the social phenomenology of courtship and luxury 
as one of the most dynamic forces of our civilization. 

(C) The third factor which is partially responsible for the importance 
given to the Eros by psycho-analysts can only be mentioned here. It consists 
in the naturalistic attitude towards sexual life which is characteristic of the 
German and Austrian middle classes. Women and men, young and old, do 
their utmost to deprive sexual life of its romantic and prudish character, and 
to see in it an imprescriptible right of the body. They try to see in Eros a 
pure biological value often finding its way out against socio-cultural values. 
Further discussion on this point would inevitably lead to a comparative study of 
love-making in various nations, where objective standards are not easy to find. 

The other urge lying in the Id, as the reservoir of the unconscious forces, 
is the instinct of death. It usually manifests itself as aggressiveness and 
destruction. It has been suggested ! that the importance given to this drive 
by Freud is connected with the state of disintegration of the Austrian society 
of that period. On the other hand there is no doubt that death is one of the 
central cultural themes of that time. For Schnitzler’s heroes, death constitutes 
an everyday obsession. Death is not only a personal but a cosmic fact : ‘‘ The 
world from beyond exists only for the living,” says one of these heroes. This 
might be considered as a romantic inheritance, but it has undoubtedly deep 
roots in the contemporary Austrian socio-cultural pattern as well. This is 
true in more than one way. First of all it is generally agreed that one of the 
main traits of the baroque consists in the effort to integrate the ‘‘ other ”’ side 
of life: the dynamic, irrational, form-breaking aspect, viz. the ugliness and 
death in life. If one considers with Bahr the baroque as one of the main 
features of the Austrian fnode of life, then the idea of death is organically 
included in this style. In one of his essays, ‘‘ Austrian Music.”’, Hermann Bahr 
shows how the fact of death had been absorbed into the Austrian way of life 
and thus made acceptable and even engaging. This had been the work of the 
baroque music represented by Bruckner, Hugo Wolf and Mahler. (Bruckner 
was the first to grasp Austrian life as a whole floating towards an unknown 
tragedy ; Wolf sees pride in the act of dying ; Mahler laughs while mortally 
hurt.) These Euthanasias of Austria give the finishing touch to her style of 
life in the philosophical testament, “‘ To die is a real philosophic act ” (Novalis). 
Here lies the distinctiveness of Austria from Germany and from the whole Europe 
ofthat period. Mahler means “‘ the.opposite values to Nietzsche’s”’, i.e. resig- 
nation to death, says thesame critic. There is no doubt that at the baptism of 
the Unconscious performed by psycho-analysis this Austrian pattern was present.* 

1 Cohen, J., op. cit. 


* It would perhaps be more accurate to see the Austrien culture pattern as only a prelude 
to the European pattern where the idea of death came i to the 


y foreground, 
its highest expression in existentialism. This shows that idea of death was making its way 
into the European culture-pattern as a whole, during the early days of psycho-analysis. 
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PSYCHE AND ITS MECHANISMS 


Between the Unconscious and consciousness there exists, according to 
psycho-analysis, a compensatory and contradictory relationship. The contra- 
diction is solved not by mutual annihilation and death, but by compromise. 
Life, normal life in particular, is nothing but a huge phenomenology of this 
compromise. The Freudian architecture of the human mind offers a clear 
picture of this process. The blind forces of the Id are directed towards the 
light of the day by the Ego and Super-ego. This means that the original 
impulses of the Unconscious have to be moulded and disguised in order to be 
accepted by consciousness, while consciousness itself has to be deceived in 
order to accept them. In other words the Unconscious and consciousness have 
to compromise through the offices of the Ego in particular, in order to make 
life possible. According to the psycho-analytical view the manifestation of 
life is fundamentally symbolical, i.e. a somehow disguised form of what it 
really is. The disguising operations are carried out by a series of mechanisms 
such as repression, projection, displacement, identification, rationalization, 
condensation, etc. Their function is self-defensive and self-deceptive. 

The analysis of these ideas through the culture-pattern point of view 
would take much more space than one could possibly spare. But here, as on 
some previous points, the Freudian position suggests two factors, one purely 
ideological, and the other social and political. 

Some psycho-analysts—Alexander,! for instance—have pointed out Freud’s 
liking for concepts based on inner contradiction, or polarity It is very likely 
that from this point of view he was—consciously or unconsciously—influenced 
by German dialectical thought. The way Freud links together opposing terms 
of biological and mental reality reminds one of the offices of that mysterious 
process called by dialecticians ‘‘ Aufhebung’’. But I hasten to stress again 
that the other structural factor, social and political, is more appropriate for 
the understanding of psycho-analysis. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire is a striking example of a great European 
power which had substantially preserved its medieval structure of absolute 
monarchy throughout the modern era up to 1918. The whole range of 
European political and social experience of the last two centuries, including 
the French Revolution and the democratic movements of 1848, meant for 
Austria little more than a bit of new flesh on the same old skeleton. This 
was made possible by the political method of compromise which seemed to 
have grown naturally out of the historical condition of the Empire. The 
internal contradictions of the Empire were so acute and its political system 
was so old and unfitted to the new aspects of life that the Austro-Hungarian 
Tuling classes—the Emperor at their head—became masters of compromise, 
ie. masters in the art of deflecting problems, and giving symbolical satisfaction 
to the new conditions of life which, if accepted as such, would have shattered 
the Empire. The art of ruling is often closely related to skill in compromise, 

1 Alexander, Fr., Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis, Allen & Unwin. 
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but in Austria this method became the political reality itself, viz. the state, 
for the state existed only to the extent that the ability to compromise was 
strong enough to hold together the splintering fragments of the Empire. For 
this ruling class the main question was not to know the real problems of their 
state and society in order to solve them, but to deflect them, to deceive the 
reality which was unmanageable and fearful in itself. 

Franz Joseph makes an outstanding example of this fear of reality and of 
the political art of compromise. Beyond, or more appropriately, side byside, 
with his appearance of a ‘‘ born corporal ’’, Bahr sees in him “‘ a jealous self- 
seeking will”, whose slogan of life was: ‘‘ While saying ‘ yes’ do ‘no’; 


never openly contradict the wishes and needs of the people, but always frustrate . 


them behind their backs.” 

J. Redlich, in his Das Oesterreichische Staats-und Reichs-problem, points out 
the important idea that the social and political evolution of modern Austria 
was marked by a fundamental tendency to create substitutes. The only 
reality was the Monarchy, which as an absolutist monarchy in a democratic 
era became an abstraction itself. The rest, i.e., the state, the people, the social 
classes, the political parties, etc. did not exist in themselves, but only as 
substitutes. Here are some examples : 

(x1) One of the principal aims of Franz Joseph was to find that 
parliamentary formula by which the impact of majorities could be set aside. 
(2) He wanted to make a national policy with all the nationalities of the 
Empire at the same time. (3) He wanted to use all political parties with 
their different programmes for the support of his absolutist monarchy. (4) The 
substitute for democracy was the biggest of all. Owing to his policy, the 
democratic movement had no real impact on the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
A substitute had been produced instead, in the sense that Austria passed from 
an absolutist monarchy to a bureaucratic absolutism. Therefore the only 
outcome of the European liberal period was a central bureaucracy which was 
in fact a compromise between an absolutist monarchy and the genuine demo- 
cratic forces of Austria. The new social stratum (bourgeoisie) could not 
attain a ruling position except in disguise, i.e. as bureaucratic despotism. 

Knowing the task ascribed to the Ego by Freudian psycho-analysis, the 
image of an astute politician comes almost inevitably to one’s mind. The 
Ego as a politician uses mechanisms of repression, displacement, sublimation, 
etc., in order to avoid mortal clashes between the rather incoherent forces of 
life. The Ego as a bureaucrat receives applications coming from the unruly 
unconscious and makes its selection. The Ego is the agent of unity, the symbol 
of the state. Alexander is inclined to believe that the Ego is a democratic 
ruler. I think that it is a substitute for a democratic and absolutist ruler 
at the same time. It is democratic to the extent it can give real satisfaction 
to various demands of life, and it is absolutist to the extent it suppresses these 
demands and creates surrogates. 

A series of terms such as censorship, defences, escape, withdrawal, etc., 
are but a few signs that Freud does in fact apply political symbols to the psyche. 
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I hasten to add that this does not necessarily mean a distortion of mental life: 
Most probably the structuralization of mental life is never completely foreign to 
political experience, and even less so during the last decades of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

Freud is in fact not the only modern thinker who brought a real advance 
in the scientific understanding of a new field of reality by applying political 
symbols to it. Marx does in the social field the very thing Freud does in the 
mental field. The latter is the founder of psycho-analysis, while the former 
might well be called the founder of “‘ socio-analysis”’. Both thought they had 
discovered new levels of reality hidden by the deep night of the Unconscious. 
The psycho-analysts believe that nobody knew before them that the human 
mind is the plaything of the Unconscious, while the Marxists are convinced 
that they were the first to show that social life is a mere superstructure of 
a deep reality which works according to their description. Both Freud and 
Marx believed that they threw the light of knowledge into the darkness of the 
Unconscious. , 

Freud and Marx consider the superstructure—consciousness in the first, 
and socio-cultural life in the second case—as the plaything of an infrastructure, 
an unconscious and economic activity respectively. But when they construct 
the laws of the infrastructure they project into it elements of their culture- 
pattern ; in their own words, superstructural elements. The Unconscious 
works in many respects like the dark cabinet of Franz Joseph, devising com- 
promises and substitutes and using ruse and deception to bring the centrifugal 
problems of the Empire to a certain living unity. On the other hand the 
dialectically organized economic structure suggests the secret balance-sheet 
of a mid-nineteenth century entrepreneur on which is marked in figures his 
struggle against the proletariat and the market. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper is concerned with the historical rather than scientific limitations 
of psycho-analysis. Of particular importance is the structure of the Un- 
conscious. We think that the erotic character of the Unconscious and its 
mechanisms strongly suggest a series of structural factors in the historical 
pattern of psycho-analysis. This implies that the Unconscious is built up with 
elements coming from its contemporary historical pattern. This conclusion 
does not entirely contradict a psycho-analytical view of the Unconscious. 
What seems to be at variance with such a view is the fact that the psycho- 
analysts have a strong tendency to conceive the Unconscious as a watertight 
compartment of the mind carrying on its giant shoulders the feeble super- 
structure of consciousness, and being surrounded with a socio-cultural pattern 
which is nothing but itself in disguise. Being completely seduced by the 
almightiness of the Unconscious they fail to see that aspect of it which comes 
into being contemporaneously with the structure of consciousness and socio- 
cultural pattern. In other words, they fail to see the historical aspect of the 
Unconscious. The parallelism between the duality of culture-pattern and the 
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development of the Unconscious as it was treated in this paper may throw some 
light on this problem. 

Another conclusion is that the causal complex of mental ailments is much 
wider than sexual, since the nature of the Unconscious is related to the whole 
complexity of a culture-pattern. 

Psycho-analysis means a new symbolism applied to the psyche. The 
origin of this symbolism can be found in a particular historical pattern. The 
awareness of this fact does not diminish the scientific value of psycho-analysis. 
The ignorance of it can instead imperil its future development. From this 
ignorance springs up the dogmatism which underlies the psycho-analytic 
thought of to-day. Dogmatism projects dogmatism and thus psycho-analysis 
by its own attitude calls upon itself the ferocious intolerance coming from 
the opposite camp. 
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Is it Possible to Prove any General 
Statements about Historical Fact? 


L. F. RICHARDSON 



































INTRODUCTION 


URING THE past eleven years it has been my habit to read alter- 
nately books on history and books on statistical method. The contrast 
between these two disciplines has provoked the following remarks, 
which were also stimulated by a broadcast discussion on 4 January, 1948, 
between Professor P. Geyl of Utrecht and Professor A. J. Toynbee. 
Examples of generalizations concerning historical fact will be taken 
chiefly from four works: Pitrim Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics ; 
Quincy Wright’s A Study of War; my own microfilm Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels; and A. J. Toynbee’s A Study of History, as abridged by D. C. 
Somervell. On the literary grace, poetry, philosophy and religion which : 
pervade Toynbee’s book I shall not presume to comment, except that they : 
make it delightful to read, and that the reader may find it difficult to maintain { 
his critical judgment while thus enchanted. As to Toynbee’s particular 
historical illustrations, so impressively numerous and gathered from all over 
the world, I shall respectfully assume them all to be accurately ascertained 
facts. The question at issue is whether his endeavours to prove generalizations 
have succeeded. } 
The statisticians have agreed on certain proprieties of method which they q 
regard as important. Some of the simplest of these will be mentioned in a 
turn, and the question will be raised whether they have been, or can be, 
attained when the subject matter is history. In this paper, intended for 
historians, it would be inappropriate to go into the mathematical elaborations 
in which professional statisticians delight. Suffice it to say that by “‘ statistical 
methods ” I am alluding to techniques more fully described in such books as 
Yule and Kendall’s An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, R. A. Fisher’s 
Statistical Methods for Research Workers, Harold Jeffreys’ Theory of Probability, q 
and M. G. Kendall’s Advanced Theory of Statistics. Detailed references are : 
collected in a list at the end of this article. 4 
Statisticians, like other specialists, while showing a united front to laymen, d 
have their internal controversies, the most notable of which relates to the q 
77 
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philosophical foundations of statistics. R.A. Fisher founds on a hypothetic- 
ally infinite collection, from which the observed facts are a random sample ; 
H. Jeffreys founds on reasonable degrees of belief, obeying logical rules. 
Nevertheless when the question is whether a given set of facts justify a 
proposed generalization, Fisher and Jeffreys almost always arrive at the same 
conclusion. 


EXCEPTIONS NECESSITATE COUNTING 

To any proposed historical generalization it will usually be possible to 
find some exceptions. So the question is whether the exceptions are suffici- 
ently numerous and important to invalidate the proposed general statement ? 
Problems of this sort have been considered by statisticians for centuries. 
They have by now developed an agreed technique for deciding such questions. 
It all depends on counting. Even in Jeffreys’ treatment, which begins and 
ends with degrees of reasonable belief, the middle portion is concerned with 
counting instances. If this valuable technique is to be applied to history, 
it will first be necessary to specify a type of historical event, and to mark 
off a region of space and time, so that the number of such events in that 
region can be counted. 


THE CHOICE OF A FIELD OF TIME AND SPACE IN WHICH THE EVENTS 
ARE TO BE COUNTED. 


Toynbee goes back to 4000 B.c., Sorokin to ancient Rome, Wright to 
A.D. 1480, Richardson only to A.D. 1820. 

All four of those investigators take the whole world, as far as it was 
known. The known part shrinks as we go backwards in time. 

A long time-interval contains a more convincingly numerous assortment 
of events ; but, if they are all to be counted together, any trend is concealed. 
Whenever the purpose is to study the changing frequency of a phenomenon, 
it is necessary to mark off a succession of sub-intervals. Suppose for example 
that the question is whether wars have become more frequent or less frequent. 
A year is too short a sub-interval, because the number of wars that began 
in any year varied irregularly from o to 5 (Richardson, 1945). A thousand 
years is too long a sub-interval, because we should be interested in changes 
of shorter duration. Thus a compromise between long and short is necessary. 
Moyal (1950) took fifty years. 


THE SPECIFICATION OF HISTORICAL EVENTS SO THAT THEY CAN 
SUITABLY BE COUNTED 

The absurdity of counting incongruous things is brought out in the old 
story of the army contractor who offered to supply pies composed in equal 
proportions of rabbit and horse. On examination they were admitted to be 
“‘ fifty-fifty ; one horse, one rabbit ”’. 

On the contrary a valuable method of counting unequal objects, namely 
stars, was introduced by the ancient astronomers, Ptolemy and Al Sufi. They 
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first graded the stars into six classes according to their conspicuousness, and 
afterwards counted the number of stars in each class. Modern astronomers 
still use refinements of Ptolemy’s method. 

Let us take the question: how should wars be counted? Different 
principles have been followed severally by Sorokin, Wright and Richardson. 

Sorokin’s measure of an internal disturbance, such as a civil war, is a 
geometric mean of four estimates of its importance depending severally on : 
(i) its social area, (ii) its duration, (iii) its intensity as indicated by the amount 
of violence and the number of sociopolitical changes, (iv) the numbers of 
people actively engaged. Sorokin vigorously defended these estimates, against 
the criticism that they are not accurate, by pointing out that they are certainly 
more quantitative than the vague phrases customarily used by historians. 

Wright has published a valuable list of 278 ‘‘ wars of modern civilization ”’ 
ranging from A.D. 1480 to 1941. He mentions that “‘ A list of all revolutions, 
insurrections, interventions, punitive expeditions, pacifications, and explora- 
tions involving the use of armed force would probably be more than ten times 
as long as the present list’, which thus appears to be a narrowly selected 
class. Yet from another point of view Wright’s class of ‘‘ wars” appears 
very wide, for it includes both the Crimean War of 1853-6 and the 1st Transvaal 
War of 1880-1, as though they could be counted one each. In judging import- 
ance Wright, as a professor of international law, naturally placed much 
emphasis on the legal aspect. For example, the American Civil War of 
1861-6 is included in his list, but is stated to have involved only one participant, 
because the Confederate South had no legal status either before or after the 
fighting. 

While recognizing, as Sorokin and Wright did, the necessity for somehow 
judging the importance of any fighting, Richardson did not feel any confidence 
in his own personal judgment, but yearned after some criterion which should 
be acceptable to students of all nations. The most objective criterion that 
he could find was the total number of persons who died because of the war. 
Unfortunately the statistics of casualties are notoriously inaccurate, and there- 
fore the classes must be broad. They may suitably be taken to be such that 
the number of deaths was severally of the order of 10,000,000 or 1,000,000 
or 100,000 or 10,000 or 1,000 or 100 or 10 or 1. These numbers are more 
neatly written respectively as 10’, ro*, 105, ro*, ro, ro*, 104, ro*. Asa 
further degree of conciseness we may with advantage omit the ro and write 
only its index 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I, 0, which is the logarithm of the number of 
dead. Accordingly the “‘ magnitude” of any deadly quarrel was defined by 
Richardson to be the logarithm to the base ten of the number of persons 
who died because of that quarrel. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF COUNTING ALL 


To collect all the events in the specified class is certainly the ideal, and 
is occasionally attainable. Thus Toynbee asserts that there have been only 
2i civilizations, and he gives a list of them all. Wright indicates that the 

£ 
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278 wars of modern civilization, according to his definition, form a complete 
list. Richardson (1948) arrived at the following summary. 


NuMBER OF DEADLY QUARRELS THAT ENDED BETWEEN A.D. I9I9 AND A.D. 1045 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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Slight revisions are still in progress. The author hopes that if the attention 
of historians could be brought to bear on the matter, the counts might be 
extended into years prior to A.D. 1820 and into classes where there is at 
present an inequality sign or only a question-mark. 


FAIR SAMPLES 

Because the labour of examining every individual in the specified class 
would often be prohibitive, the statisticians have developed a technique to 
avoid bias in the selection of a sample. A convenient method is to make 
use of numbers printed in a sequence which is chaotic. Tables of such 
‘random sampling numbers’”’ have been published by Tippett (1927), by 
Kendall and Babington Smith (1939), and by Fisher and Yates (1938). Sup- 
pose for illustration that a historian were to require a random sample of 
letters printed in The Times newspaper during the 1,000 months which began 
with 1868. The first three digits of Tippett’s numbers begin thus: 295, 
664, 399, 979, 797, 591, 317, 562, 416, 952, 154, 139. Let these be the numbers 
of the months; January, 1868, being number one. By reading a microfilm 
of The Times for only those twelve months he-could obtain a random sample 
of 1,000 months. 

This method of selection can be applied to any phenomena which can 
be numbered consecutively. 

Toynbee offers a wonderful collection of interesting facts which support 
his generalizations ; but he seems to ignore the question whether his selection 
was a fair sample. 


PROBABILITY IN HISTORY 


When a student, unfamiliar with the detailed events and discussions, 
has read an authoritative summary of why any particular war occurred, he 
is likely to feel that events could not have happened otherwise. On the 
contrary, when one takes a comprehensive list of wars, either Wright’s or 
Richardson’s, and analyses it by a suitable technique, a familiar statistical 
distribution appears and thereby calls attention to the random and chance 
aspect of events. 
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The method of analysis can be explained by its application to Wright’s 
list. The beginning and end were omitted as possibly liable to uncertainty, 
and the long stretch from A.D. 1500 to 1931 inclusive was retained. Wright 
lists four of the largest wars both as wholes and as parts. The parts were 
preferred, because that choice made the wars less unequal in size. A list of 
calendar years was prepared. Each war was taken in turn and a mark was 
placed against the year in which it began. When all the wars in the com- 
prehensive list had thus been marked, it was found that there were 223 years 
with no mark, 142 years with one mark, 48 years with two marks, 15 years 
with three marks, 4 years with four marks, and no years with more than 
four marks. This distribution of years can be fitted, at least tolerably, with 
a formula named after S. D. Poisson, a French mathematician who published 
it in A.D, 1837. The interest of this connection is that the Poisson law can 
be deduced from the assumption that the probability that some war would 
break out somewhere on a day is very small and is the same for each day. 

The philosophical basis of probability, according to the dominant school 
of thought to which R. A. Fisher belongs, is a hypothetical infinite collection 
from which one takes samples. That seems very suitable when the sample 
is, say, a netfull of fishes out of the sea. But can one imagine an infinite 
collection of wars, from which the actual wars could be fished out as a sample ? 
Instead it is more suitable to contemplate the probability that a war might 
break out somewhere on any day. The facts are consistent with the assump- 
tion that this probability is very small and almost constant, although with 
a seasonal variation, and perhaps also a variation over centuries (see 
Richardson, 1945, and Moyal, 1950). 






To PROVE THAT Two ATTRIBUTES ARE ASSOCIATED 


In an enquiry as to whether two attributes, say A and B, are associated 
or independent, the standard statistical procedure is to count the number of 
events which occurred in al four of the following classes: (A and B), (A but 
not B), (B but not A), (not A and not B). Afterwards the ‘‘ chi-squared test ”’ 
is applied. A common mistake in popular discussions is to attend to less 
than four of these possibilities, and to ignore the Heer test. Such 
arguments are inconclusive. 

Statisticians call the four compartments the ‘‘ 2 x 2 bivariate ta 
It is the simplest that can be used in a discussion of association. 

The reader may wish to see this well-known method illustrated by an 
application to history. Let the question be: whether alliance in war is 
persistent ? To make a neat illustration rather than a comprehensive investi- 
gation, let it be restricted to a comparison of the First with the Second World 
War. There are, of course, several problems of classification on which in- 
dividual judgments might differ ; the following numbers of pairs of belligerents 
are quoted from Richardson (1950) (see page 82). 

That is to say there were 51 pairs of named nations who were allies on 
both occasions ; 25 pairs who were enemies on both occasions ; 8 pairs who 
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At st July, 1917 








Allies Enemies 





At mes. «a 51 8 59 
1 July, 1942(Enemies. . . 24 25 49 





Totals of columns... . 75 33 108 

















were enemies on the first occasion, but allies on the second; and 24 pairs 
who changed in the opposite sense. These four observed numbers form what 
is called the body of the 2 x 2 table. The totals follow from them, and are 


regarded as extras. The standard statistical argument proceeds in the follow- 


ing manner. Accept all the marginal totals of rows and columns as given ; 
but consider what the four numbers in the body of the table would have 
been if previous alliance or enmity had been quite irrelevant. On that sup- 
position the row-total of 59 would have been divided between its two columns 
in the ratio of the given totals of those columns, namely as 75 to 33, thus 
giving in the upper left-hand compartment 59 x 75/108 = 41-0 in place of 
the actual 51. Then, in order to keep all the marginal totals fixed, the 8 
must become 18, the 24 must become 34, and the 25 must become 15. So, 
on the hypothesis of irrelevance, which Fisher calls the “ null ’’ hypothesis, 
we should have had, 

4r 18 51 8 

instead of the observed 
34 15 24 25 


The deviation of the observed numbers from the null hypothesis is in the 
direction of persistence of both alliance and enmity. ' 

But before drawing any definite conclusion, we must pause to think 
about chance. We have been led to suppose that historical events are partly 
controlled by chance, and therefore we must admit the possibility that, even 
if the null hypothesis were true, some deviations from the null hypothesis 
might happen accidentally, and therefore be no guide to occurrences on 
other occasions. 

The usual overall measure of the deviations from the null hypothesis 
is x? defined thus 

ated { Sum for all hor {{icbeerres number) — (hypothetical number)] ‘| 
compartments hypothetical number 


In the present MER: 





100, 100 100 + 100 + FOO ie 
SRA ok ood eiecdine 
Historians can safely read the interpretation of y* in Fisher’s tables or 
in Yule’s table, which is reprinted in Kendall (1946), Appendix 6. Yule’s 
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table gives the probability P for the accidental occurrence of all the y* as 
great as, or greater than, the observed y*: The table stops at 7* = 10 for 
which P = 000157. For our x? = 17-6, the P would be still smaller. So 
the conclusion is that, in spite of the observed exceptions, the general tendency 
for alliance and enmity to recur after the named 25 years cannot be explained 
away by chance. 

Toynbee makes many assertions about the association of attributes, for 
example that civilizations have arisen in hard rather than in easy environ- 
ments. This would require a 2 x 2 table. He afterwards qualifies this by 
noticing that the challenge of the environment can be too severe : proof would 
accordingly involve a 3 x 2 table of six compartments. 

While reading Toynbee’s book I kept watch for any problem of association 
of attributes in which the minimum four compartments were all mentioned, 
but I did not findany. In that book events are described, but seldom counted ; 
nor does the chi-squared test appear. The statistical comment must be that 
although Toynbee has noticed, illustrated, and explained many associations 
of attributes, he has not gone so far as to provide a satisfactory statistical 
proof of the existence of any of them. To complain about lack of proof at 
this stage would be sheer ingratitude ; for, in the development of any study, 
relations have usually been noticed or suspected some time before they were 
proved ; and the relations which Toynbee has noticed are such that, if they 
were proved, they would be of great importance. 


THE TIME-ORDER OF DISCOVERIES 


Problems have not always been solved in the order of their seeming 
importance. At a-time when the important practical problem seemed to be 
the transmutation of base metals into gold, the alchemists, by heating things 
in crucibles, noticed incidentally facts about arsenic, antimony, bismuth, zinc 
and platinum, which, though unsatisfying to them, have since proved useful, 
because they were definitely ascertained. At a time when the important 
question, according to A. J. Toynbee, is whether our civilization has already 
broken down, the sort of relations which one can prove by statistics may 
be exemplified by the distribution of wars in time or by the variation in the 
frequency of deadly quarrels with magnitude. These relations may now seem 
uninspiring. But because they have been carefully ascertained, they are likely 
to be fitted later into combinations at present unforeseen. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems most desirable that undergraduate students of history should 
acquire a few simple notions about statistical method. The subject of statistics 
leads on into mathematical depths ; but students sometimes choose history, 
because they are not mathematically inclined. It would therefore be necessary 
to protect students of history from being choked with an overdose of mathe- 
matical statistics by a severe restriction of their syllabus to such elementals 
as: the importance of counting, the art of taking fair samples, the need of 
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four classes in a proof of association of attributes, and how to use the chi- 
squared test. The full theory of the chi-squared test should be excluded as 
far too difficult ; but one can use the test as one can use a clock without 
knowing how it was made. 

To guard against any unwarranted exaggeration of the power of statistical 
method, let me say plainly that, when applied to history, it can only be a 
secondary analysis. First must come the sorting of documentary and other 
evidence by historians. The merit of the statistical conclusions depends 
jointly on a good statistical technique and on the judicious accuracy with 
which historians have previously summarized the evidence relating to particular 
events. 
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Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning. 
Karl Mannheim. Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. xxiv + 382. 25s. 

TuE late Professor Karl Mannheim some years 

before his death had been engaged on a volume 

which was originally to be called ‘‘ Democratic 
ing *’. It had been hoped by a com- 


of certain books about Democracy that this 
volume of Professor Mannheim’s would be 
done fairly quickly, but it grew and grew 
under his hands, and was unfinished when he 
died. Dr. Julia Mannheim managed to arrange 
an editorial team to make some material he 
had left available to a wider public. The 
editorial work which has this book 
has been done by Dr. Hans Gerth, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and by Dr. Ernest K. Bramstedt, 
in co-operation with Dr. Agnes Schwarzchild, 
and we now have this volume under the title 
Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning as 
Dr. Mannheim’s last testament. It is a fitting 
sequel to that great work Man and Society in 
an Age of Reconstruction. It might possibly 
be described as the effect on Dr. Mannheim 
of his years of residence in this country. 
When I ‘first met Dr. Mannheim, just before 
the war, he tended to take the prevalent 
continental view that there were no alternatives 
between Communism on the one hand and 
laissez-faire individualism on the other. But 
he became more and more convinced that this 
country stood for something quite different 
from either of these extremes, and that there 
was what he calls “‘ a third way ’’, what we have 
recently come to call “‘ the Welfare State’’. 
But he also firmly held that its success de- 
pended on the solution of a large number of 
social problems. I remember him coming 
into my room in Balliol in 1940, and saying that 


of Democracy on the Continent, and he placed 





on my table a folio containing a list of the 
problems in need of urgent solution. We were 
fortunately given more time than in June 1940 
we all thought that we had, and this book is 
an elaborate pfesentation of all the many 
problems involved in the success of this 
“ third way ”’. 

Dr. Mannheim never gave up his view of the 
necessity of planning, and planning on a very 
far-reaching scale. If we were to solve the 
problems of the Welfare State we had to 
understand, not only economics and politics, 
but all the wider sociological questions on the 
solution of which the democratic society de- 
pends, and this book is a wonderful survey of 
all such questions. All leaders of thought, and 
all those who are concerned with social legis- 
lation, or social reform, or itics ought to 
read this work. It is a mine of information 


But the more I read it the more I am con- 
firmed in certain doubts I always had about 


leadership, for the triumph of their respective 
ideas, for the trust and confidence of the 
citizenry.”” That seems to imply that a 
planned Society is something which can choose 


Dr. Mannheim knows so much, has such 8 
proper consciousness of the altogetherness of 
crdaithding, -eahdi-tiek ieptns- Aar ani eam 
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factor in society may affect others, that it is 
very difficult for him to leave things alone, 
I remember discussing with him and a group 
of friends containing J. H. Oldham how social 
reform ought best to come about, and I main- 
tained that you must make up your mind as 
to what in society was of the most danger, and 
grapple with that, and assume that modern 
society was naturally healthy and would some- 
how deal with other things that are rotten. 
Mannheim stoutly maintained that you could 
do nothing unless you knew exactly what to do 
for everything. I didn’t think that was the 
way you could work in politics, and I don’t 
think so now, and I don’t think planning of 
the kind that Mannheim wanted could be 
called democratic planning, though it might 
be called planning for democracy. Once 
Dr. Mannheim or a group of sociologists with, 
say, athird of his knowledge set up a democracy, 
it might survive and be a free, healthy de- 
mocracy, but the miracle or the leadership 
would have to come first. This is too like 
Plato’s Republic. Mannheim always resisted 
very strongly any suggestion that there was a 
limit to sociological knowledge, any suggestion 
that legislation, like moral action, was partly a 
leap in the dark. One always felt that he had 
a sociological faith that all these blanks of 
ignorance about society could be overcome. 
A curious omission in the book is that there 
is very little about the fundamental problem 
of democratic planning. Another way of 
putting that is that there is curiously little 
about politics. Dr. Mannheim could be very 
suggestive on this general head. It is obvious 
that a small group who understand one an- 
other, and have enough information behind 
them, can make plans that are consistent 
with the individual liberty of the members 
of the group. This involves a general and 
mutual understanding which he calls social 
awareness. We should do our very best to 
bring about a position where we understood 
one another and knew the sort of things we 
wanted, and I don’t think that that is entirely 
impossible. People talk a lot nowadays about 
the American way of life, or of what the Army 
calls ‘“‘ the British way and purpose ’’, and it 
isn’t at all impossible that the understanding 
of even a large society should be so widely 
spread that we can safely assume that any 
attempts to destroy it would be understood and 
resisted. Nor would it be at all difficult, as 
. indeed. Mannheim recognizes, to organize and 
see to the maintenance of such forms of adult 
education as would see that this understanding 
of our own society is intelligent and widely 
spread. But I think that we should have to 
say that this depends on good fortune, and on 
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there being enough influential and active in- 
dividuals to deal with problems as they arise. 
We have already got a society in which 
is an immense amount of good will, and 
is an immense amount of voluntary 
os aid Shame ota this te ak 
people with that kind of public good will 
given the liberty of meeting and planning, and 
putting their case before the public, I don’t 
think we need worry too much. 

I think Mannheim’s answer to arguments 
like that was to say something like : 
speak with that sort of confidence because 
you haven’t experienced the catastrophe. If 
you had experienced what we experienced in 


impulse, so organized society is faced with 
the danger of reverting to the potential mass 
state.”” That fear haunted Mannheim, and I 
think is responsible for his wanting to provide 
all possible remedies against it. There is a 
curious passage on page 166 where he suggests 
that ‘“‘ democracies in the Age of Planning 
will have to establish a new institution outside 
the general machinery of the representative 
system though forming an integral part of the 
political process’’. He calls it “an Order”. 
It is “to serve to maintain democracy and 
freedom by mediating in cases where demo- 
cratic pluralism might lead to stalemate and 
to indecision in planning operations’. I 
suppose this body would act like a Supreme 
Court, but there would be no legal authority 
behind its actions. “‘ As in a religious order, 
admission should require such rigorous commit- 
ments from members that the highest devotion 
and disinterestedness would be secured.” 
There seems to me no political sense behind 
this proposal at all. It is like planning to start 
a Communist Order. 

In spite of all this the book remains a mine 
of wisdom, and we should all be the better for 
reading it. Mannheim convinces me, as he 
always did, that there is a great deal of socio- 
logical knowledge to which the politician should 
have access, but he doesn’t convince me that 
politicians are unnecessary if only you provide 
enough sociologists. 

I wish something could be done to ensure 
that the main lines of what he has to say are 
widely known. The book is a long book, and 
not an easy book. I wish somebody could 
write a short and popular book called ‘“‘ The 
Wisdom of Mannheim ”’ which might be widely 
read. 

Linpsay oF BIRKER. 
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Marx against the Peasant. David Mitrany. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. Pp. 348. 25s. 
Ir is surprising that so little attention has been 
paid by historians and economists to the 
changing social structure of the countryside. 
It is all the more surprising when one recalls 
that over the largest part of the globe the 
peasantry and not the industrial workers 
predominate. In the countries beyond the 
Iron Curtain, in India and in China the over- 
whelming mass of the people are attached to 
the land. It was with rare insight that an 
American labour leader remarked at the end of 
1949, ‘“‘ We should have known that the 
democratic fight in China was to be won, not 
on the battlefields but in the rice-fields.’"” Thus 
one must look to the agrarian economy to find 
the inner causes of change in these countries 
which have been the cradle of revolution in the 
twentieth century. This paradoxical situation 
where a “ proletarian” revolution has taken 
place in countries without a proletariat pro- 
vides Professor Mitrany with an exciting 
theme. His book, written with consummate 
skill, deep learning and penetrating insight, is 

a pioneer study of first class importance. 

Social historians, and Marxists too, have been 
so obsessed with the importance of the in- 
dustrial revolution that they have found little 
time to study the slowly changing rural scene. 
Books written on the emergence and evolution 
of industrialism are legion. The growth of 
company organization, of combination, of the 
rise of a wage-earning class, of urbanization 
have all been the subject of exhaustive 
study. But how little study has been devoted 
to the different problems of the peasantry, 
whose roots strike deep into the soil, and 
whose way of life and mental attitudes spring 
from their constant contact with the moving 
panorama of nature. 

Marxists, as Professor Mitrany points out, 
have built their theories of economic develop- 
ment on the experience of industrialism. 
Economic forces, they urge, are ever 
towards a crisis. The concentration of econo- 
mic power, the deepening cleavage between 
capitalist and proletariat, the relentless elimin- 
ation of “‘the small man” herald the day 
when the revolution will be consummated. 
But clearly this process is not taking place on 
the land, and Marxists, unwilling or unable to 
comprehend the special nature of rural as 
distinct from industrial economy, showed 
impatience with the toiling masses on the land. 
Here there was no obvious concentration of 
power, and here nationalization of the land 
was no rallying cry likely to evoke enthusiasm 
amongst the peasantry. The creation of large 
units, the application of scientific methods, 


and all the paraphernalia of large-scale pro- 
duction were not so obviously applicable to 
food production as to cloth production. The 
land has qualities which must be husbanded ; 
they must be nursed and cared for; the land’s 
income of rain and sunlight must be viewed in 
relation to its soil and vegetation. The reck- 
less destruction of timber and the improvident 
overcropping of land, resulting in the creation 
of vast deserts where formerly smiling crops 
had grown, which has been the experience of 
some countries, suggests that the solution of the 
problem of food production is perhaps after all 
not to be found iu the slavish imitation of the 
techniques of large-scale industrial production. 

There was a time when peasant and industrial 
worker stood shoulder to shoulder against 
oppression, as in the historic peasants’ revolts. 
But a divergence of interest became apparent 
in the nineteenth and especially in the twentieth 
century. How far Marx contributed to this 
cleavage is debatable, but, as Professor Mitrany 
points out, it is an undoubted fact that under 
the spell of Marxism the workers turned to 
socialism—to the nationalization of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange— 
while the peasantry sought a solution in the 
ownership of their holdings. Under such con- 
ditions there could be little common ground 
between worker and peasant. Marx was filled 
with undisguised contempt for the peasants, 
who were without class consciousness and were 
no more than an agglomeration of individuals 
which he compared to a sack of potatoes. As 
we move eastwards industrialism recedes 
until in the vast plains of Russia agriculture 
and the peasantry dominate the scene. It was 
there that the revolt from Marxism was 
strongest. These peasants, following subsis- 
tence farming, had their own problems which 
appeared to be so different from those of 
their brothers in the towns. 

The peasant agitation, long simmering in 
Central and Eastern Europe, came to a head 
after the First World War. The “ green”’ 
revolution, thus effected, transformed the 
whole social structure from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic, from the Carpathians to the Urals. 
Its effects, of course, were not uniform. In 
some countries the great estate disappeared 
and peasant proprietorship took its place ; 
in others the old order was only slightly 
modified. This movement, though revolu- 
tionary in its means, was conservative in its 
aims, yet its general effect was to carry out a 
great transfer of property. This story is 
vividly unfolded by Professor Mitrany. 

It was in such a situation that the Marxist 
Revolution in Russia had to make headway. 
“ Speaking generally,”” says Lenin, “to en- 
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courage small property is reactionary, because 
it is directed against large-scale capitalistic 
economy and neglects the issue of the class 
struggle. But in this instance we want to 
support small property not against capitalism 
but against feudalism.”’ He had little liking 
for the Populist ideal of a peasant society, but 
he welcomed every abolition of restriction 
which would leave the way open for capitalism 
to spread ‘in agriculture. The destruction of 
privilege and feudalism and the establishment 
of a peasant proletariat constituted a social 
revolution, but the economic problem of the 
backwardness of farming remained unsolved. 
Professor Mitrany deals with the attitude and 
the policy of the Soviet rulers to this land 
problem. The peasants, having secured owner- 
ship of their holdings, lost interest in revolution, 
and it was to liberate the peasant “ from his 
slavish attachment to his tiny plot of land”’, 
to use Stalin’s phrase, that the policy of col- 
lectivization was pursued. Agriculture must 
be industrialized by combining the peasants’ 
traditional communal management of land 
with a centralized control which would 
neutralize local tradition and custom. In 
the satellite countries the process followed 
similar lines. Yet the dialectical laws of Marx- 
ism have not worked out in agriculture, and 
so everywhere “‘ the Marxist agrarian idea has 
had to be applied by force and to rely on force 
for its sarvival.”’ 

Professor Mitrany is to be congratulated on a 
brilliant piece of work which should stimulate 
interest in a long neglected phase of social 

i . His book contains a very complete 
bibliography and an index. 
Henry HamMILton. 


Manuel de Sociologie. Armand Cuvillier. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1950. 2 Vols. Pp. xxviii+ 720. rrz2ofr. 

Tuis Manual of Sociology was written expressly 

for students preparing for the “ Certificat de 

Licence”’ in “ Morale et Sociologie’’ or in 

“‘ Sociologie pure’’. The Sociology of Re- 

ligion, Art, Language and Thought are omitted 

because they do not figure in the syllabus. All 
this means that the book has a severely 
practical purpose, and every page is spattered 
with symbols in heavy type referring the 
student to an enormous bibliography, some of 
which is at the beginning of the first volume 
and some at the end of every chapter. The 
key has.to be mastered first and then all is 
plain, and extremely useful. 
Such a work suffers from obvious disadvan- 
. Everything the student sought to hear 
about has to be put in, and anyone who pursues 
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his way through the seven hundred odd pages 
is liable to suffer from a surfeit of information. 
Such a task, however, only falls to the lot of a 
reviewer. Taken, as it is meant to be taken, 
in small doses it will be found most beneficial. 
It is, after all, written by a Frenchman, and 
the French are masters of clear compression. 
One after another diverse views are outlined, 
criticized and catalogued. The range of infor- 
mation is astonishing, and running through it 
all is a point of view from which the various 
theories are discussed and put in their place. 
The author is a follower, albeit at a distance, 
of the Durkheim School. 

The fisst two chapters are historical—before 
and after Comte. Then come three chapters 
on the subject-matter of Sociology. The 
biological and psychological approaches are 
dismissed, and there follows an account of 
those ‘formalist ’’ theories which seek to 
reduce Sociology to a study of social relation- 
ships. This, too, will not do, because the very 
notion of “ social relationship ’’ presupposes a 
“* social ’’ context which renders the relationship 
intelligible. So we come to the definition : 
“La Sociologie est la science des groupes 
humains réels et concrets, c’est-4-dire enracinés 
dans l’histoire.’’ If we may distinguish, as 
M. Cuvillier would appear to do, between 
“ nominalism ’’ and “realism ”’ in Sociology, 
M. Cuvillier is a “ realist ’’. It is the dilemma 
which faces all sociologists. The data are: 
groups of people, of various ages, in i 
physical surroundings, marked off from one 
another by the ascertainable fact that what we 
call ‘‘ members of a group’ have more social 
intercourse with one another than they have 
with other people. This social intercourse, 
however, takes place in terms of a conceptual 
system of techniques, institutions, and values 
which characterizes the “‘culture’’ of the 
group. . If we stress the “ objective ’’ data, the 
interacting members, we tend to underestimate 
the significance of the conceptual system, which 
becomes an agreed language of communication ; 
if we insist on the “ objectivity’’ or the 
“ reality ’’ of the conceptual system, we run 
the risk of over-reification, and we may find 
ourselves landed with a set of “ collective 
representations ’’ quite independent of the 
people they “coerce’’. As may be supposed, 
M. Cuvillier firmly grasps the latter horn of 
the dilemma, and does his best to expound the 
immanence and transcendance of ‘‘ social 
facts ’’ without positing a group mind, though 
he comes rather closer to admitting some sort 
of “‘ collective consciousness ’’ than some of us 
would like. 

Having described the subject-matter of 
Sociology, he deals with the problem of method. 
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Durkheim’s rules are outlined, and mention 
is made of social surveys, “ mass observation ’’, 
sociometry, and the general topic of social 
causation. 

We come now to Part III, which is entitled 
“ Social Morphology ”’, by which M. Cuvillier 
means “l'étude des faits sociaux dans leur 
rapport avec theur substrat matériel’’. Ac- 
cordingly we have a chapter on the influence of 
geographical factors, on demography, and on 
rural and urban ecology. 

Part IV takes up the whole of the second 
volume. It is called “ Social Physiology ’”’, 
and consists of chapters on Economic Sociology, 
on the Sociology of Law, on Domestic 
Sociology, or the Sociology of the Family, and 
on the Sociology of Politics. This second 
volume is perhaps the more informative of the 
two. Each specialism—economics, law and 
politics—is shown in relation to the develop- 
ment of social structure, while in the chapter 
on the Sociology of the Family, stress is laid 
on the distinction between the conjugal relation- 
ship on the one hand and the family relation- 
ship on the other. In each chapter the material 
is arranged in evolutionary steps from its 

“ sacral ’’ beginnings to its secularized elabor- 
ation in modern times. Doubtless there are 
points about which there will be disagreement, 
but no one can deny that M. Cuvillier handles 
a considerable amount of material with re- 
markable skill. 

As a handbook for teachers and students of 
Sociology it is far more informative, and more 
closely argued, than most of the books of equal 
length that come from America. M. Cuvillier 
wastes no words, nor, indeed, does he invent 
any. His book is entirely free from that 
high-minded flatulence which distends so 
many Outlines of Sociology to a size grossly 

te to their nutritious content. 
For English readers it has the additional 
advantage of introducing them to a wealth of 
continental ‘literature on Sociology which 
does not normally come their way. 
W. J. H. Sprott. 


Analysis of Society. Leo Silberman. William 
Hodge, 1951. Pp. x + 262. 15s. 
In the middle of the twentieth century we are 
faced with profound and cat ene social 
changes: the increase in scale of modern 
communities; the decay of spontaneous co- 
operation in urban societies ; the radical, and 
universal, re-distribution of power between 
“ privileged '’ and “‘ under-privileged ”’ ; above 
all the weakening of our underlying convictions 
about aims and values and the deepening of 
the cleavages between opposed views. In 


such circumstances it becomes urgent that 


The book displays great learning ; Mr. Sil- 
berman draws his facts and illustrations from 
an immense field. He is well aware of the 


the need for more intimate collaboration 
between social scientists and administrators. 
These are all great assets in a work of this 
kind. 
Nevertheless the book has certain marked 
weaknesses. There are many mistakes on 
easily verified details of fact; for example, 
in the statement that “ when we pass electricity 
through soft iron it is turned into a magnet” 
Mr. Silberman’s use of language is, 
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seen as requiring some communal encourage- 
ment’; to be able to write such a sentence 
is to betray so insensitive an appreciation of 
the structure of language as to throw suspicion 
on the sensitiveness of the writer’s thought. 

The argument itself is weak in two principal 
respects. 

In the first place the author’s principles and 
practice too often di He insists on 
the importance of a sociological understanding 
of the development of a society, yet in his 
interpretation of English history betrays a 
political bias which weakens his sociological 
conclusions. In his comments on nineteenth- 
century Britain, for example, he quotes with 
approval the view that the universities did 
no more than train men “‘ to argue with charm 
and a lofty sense of detachment rather than 
to investigate with precision ’’ and to indulge 
in “a dignified and seductive flight from 
reality’. He ignores the movement, repre- 
sented in different fields by Arnold of Rugby, 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, and Jowett of 
Balliol, which turned the old classical cur- 
riculum into a weapon—‘ Greats ’’—by which 
gifted young men could be, and were, trained 
to face and analyse “‘ with precision ’’ the most 
fundamental problems of human society. He 
misses the main significance cf the Civil Service 
Examination, proposed in 1853: that this 
success of the movement which demanded 
efficiency and integrity in public administra- 
tion was without precedent in European his- 
tory. He fails, in short, to appreciate the 
creative character of British middle-class 
society in the first half of the century: a fact 
of far greater sociological significance than the 
loss of the early tradition of sociology itself. 

He draws attention (p. 236) to ‘ the large 
element of judgment and doubt that must 
remain in even the most‘ proven ’ statements ’’, 
and asserts that “social scientists must be 
philosophical, or be nothing’’. Yet, though 
he describes the errors involved in statistical 
sampling and in interviewing, he says nothing 
of the deeper sources of the doubt. The fact 
is that life is too short for anyone to express 
all that he sees, and selection of material is 
therefore unavoidable, in accordance with 
some conscious scale of significance or priority. 
Further back still, reality itself is so complex 
that nobody could ever see and grasp it all ; 
and consequently the very material from 
which the conscious selection is made is the 
result of an unconscious selection : the process 
of perception itself involves scales of value or 
significance. It is the extreme arid inevitable 
intermingling of fact with value in the human 
sciences to which the “ lay ’’’ reader needs to 
have his attention drawn. 
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The confusion of the fields of fact and value 
is indeed very near the heart of such weakness 
as the book displays. Mr. Silberman has not 
sufficiently explored the philosophical assump- 
tions that underlie his methods. This comes 
out in his account of the meaning 
of “ science ’’, and in his frequent implication 
that social analysis can yield criteria which will 
tell us how to live (e.g. on p. 120: “‘ This level 
of analysis furnishes objective purposes, targets 
and standards for society to live by”’). His 
conception of the relation of reasoning to 
values seems superficial (‘‘ The ultimate pur- 
pose of social analysis is to en the 
reasoning powers of the individual ’’, p. 235) ; 
rational analysis can clarify the situation in 
which one’s values have to be practised; it 
can clarify their likely consequences and con- 
flicts; it can clarify the sanctions for them, 
whether intellectual or social ; but it is always 
itself an instrument employed in the service of 
particular ends (or values): the pursuit of 
truth, the pursuit of power, or of self-justifica- 
tion, or of class privilege, can elicit very 
different conclusions from a study of the 
material offered by a single society. Nobody 
can wish for “‘ greater reasoning power” in 
the hands of a confirmed Nazi or Communist ; 
only that a change of experience or attitude 
should lead his reasoning along different paths. 

K. G. CoLcier. 


Human Fertility. Robert C. Cook. Victor 
Gollancz, 1951. Pp. 350. zs. 


Wai e the author’s ‘‘ passionate sincerity and 
missionary fervour ”’, of which Julian Huxley 
speaks in his introduction, sets the tone of 
this book, the core of its subject matter is 
that, while the world’s population is increas- 
ing dangerously towards the limits set by its 
agricultural resources, the standard of intelli- 
gence of this population is declining. Now 
there can be no doubt that the populations 
of the world are increasing in numbers while, 
with existing agricultural methods, our food 
resources are already strained. Both of these, 
population numbers and food resources, are 
quantitative and can be measured, reasonably 
efficiently, by methods familiar to us all. 
Standards of intelligence, on the other hand, 
are qualitative and not so easy to measure 
as the increase in population numbers or the 
crop yields obtained from certain fields. 
The series of intelligence tests which have 
been devised to provide some index of an 
individual’s capabilities suffer certain limita- 
tions. In addition to their being applicable 
only to persons of specific ages and educational 
opportunity, it would seem that they are 
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peculiarly susceptible to subjective environ- 
mental changes (p. 246). Hence, the chance 
of discriminating in such tests the “ 
erosion ’’, which Cook deplores, from either 
favourable or unfavourable environmental 
changes would seem to be slight. In fact, 
consideration of all the evidence offered 
indicates that the validity of the second part 
of the thesis is questionable. However, be 
that as it may, Cook has taken his theme 
and enthusiastically woven around it the story 
of the growth of populations, the history and 
principles of the science of genetics, the 
sociological implications of present fertility 
trends (with particular emphasis on intelli- 
gence), and the history and methods of positive 
eugenics. To cover so much ground in one 
book, to make it intelligible to and hold the 
interest of the general reader, necessarily 
entails a certain selection of material, and the 
clue to the author’s understanding of this 
material is given by the method of presenta- 
tion. The simplicity which derives from 
depth of understanding has no need of coyness 
nor of racy “ journalese ’’. 
Norma McARTHUR. 


Skill and Age—An Experimental Approach. 
A. T. Welford e¢ al. (The Nuffield Founda- 
tion), Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 
x + 162. 8s. 6d. 

Older Peopie and their Employment. G. 
Thomas and B. Osborne. Social Survey, 
Central Office of Information, 1951. Pp. 58. 
Ios. 

Trends in Gerontology. Nathan W. Shock. 
Stanford University Press ; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 164. £r. 

A Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and 
Geriatrics. N.W.Shock. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1951.. Pp. 628. £6. 

In Great Britain at the present time nearly 
13 per cent of the population is over 65 or 60 
years old, and by the end of the century, if 
present trends continue, the proportion will be 
nearly 20 per cent. In the United States the 
same situation prevails; 11,000,000 people or 
8 per cent of the population is 65 or over, and 
this will probably be increased to nearly 15 
million by 1960 and to 20 million by 1975. 
The maintenance of these increasing numbers 
of older people would present a problem in any 
economic framework, but it is complicated in a 
state of full employment and labour shortage 
by the desirability of getting a productive 
contribution for as long as possible from all 
members of the community. Another relevant 
factor is the changed social attitude which 


no longer regards bare maintenance by state 
or charitable action as adequate, but which 
aspires, at any rate; to the provision of a happy 
and useful old age for all, rich or poor. 

The concept of old age is not clearly defined ; 
the Government, by fixing a minimum age for 
a retirement pension, places it at 65 or 60; 
many professions or firms have a retiring age 
of 60 or even 55; “ too old at 40” is a not 
uncommon complaint from those seeking em- 
ployment ; and individuals differ widely as to 
the chronological age at which the signs of 
physical and mental ageing appear. 

Two of the four publications discussed deal 
speci ly with the employment of older 
people ; a third is a more general survey of 
action and attitudes in the United States. 
Skill and Age describes experiments de- 
signed to test mental and manipulative skill 
in different age groups in order to ‘‘ examine 
abilities and disabilities which increase with 
age’ with particular reference to possibilities 
of employment. The conclusions arrived at 
bear out the general common-sense point of 
view that, while older people are slower than 
younger ones in grasping the details of a new 
process, once it has been mastered they can 
put up a comparable performance. There is 
also loss of speed shown by older people, but 
this may be compensated for or more than 
compensated for by greater care and accuracy. 
How far this latter conclusion would be borne 
out in actual economic employment seems 
uncertain ; younger subjects would possibly 
assign less significance than older ones to the 
experiment as a test of ability and would thus 
be rather less careful than they would when on a 
job. The Nuffield Research Unit divided their 
subjects into over and under 30 years old, and 
in some of the experiments deterioration in 
speed and accuracy was visible in the 30’s. 
As against this rather early onset of decrepi- 
tude, the lower ranges of old age—i.e. up to 
about 65, were on the whole very little below 
the 30’s and 40’s in most experiments, apart 
from initial slowness, though the 65 plus group 
show increasing loss of speed and accuracy. 
It is suggested that the study of methods of 
retaining older people is of the utmost impor- 
tance ; how far industrialists and others would 
be prepared to embark on this, even if reason- 
ably successful methods were discovered, is 
doubtful however. 

The Nuffield Survey is concerned with the 
tested capacity of older people; the Govern- 
ment Social Survey deals first with a small 
sample of those actually employed 
reasons for working, and secondly 
policy and attitudes of a 
employers. ‘‘ Older people” 
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and over in the first part of the enquiry, but in 
the second part workers of 45 plus are covered. 
The enquiry was carried out in the spring of 
1950 with the object of providing the Mini 
of Labour with a basis on which to formulate 
a policy aimed at increasing the total numbers 
of older people in employment. The majority 
of the subjects interviewed were men and the 
report chiefly refers to men. A similar enquiry 
was carried out in 1945 and the present results 
show a decline in the numbers of older people 
employed, which is no doubt largely due to 
the transition from war conditions to nominal 
peace ; the higher rates of pension and allow- 
ances now payable probably play some part. 
Of the men and women interviewed nearly half 
said they went on working because they must ; 
40 per cent men and 30 per cent women said 
they preferred to work but must do so any- 
how ; the remainder would rather work than 
not. 

Those below pensionable age (55-65) can 
usually continue, other things being equal, till 
65. About one-third of those interviewed said 
their firm imposed a retiring age and about half 
of these would apparently have liked to stay 
on longer. It is perhaps uncertain whether 
they would all have expressed this desire if 
they had not known it was unlikely to be 
granted; some might have reacted to the 
question. in what they thought was the 
expected way. 

The financial incentive of the higher deferred 
pension appears, as is indeed generally believed, 
to have had very little effect. The increased 
rates which will be in force from the autumn 
of 1951 may be more successful, particularly 
the provision allowing earnings of up to {2 a 
week before the pension is reduced. There is, 
however, one point which this survey does not 
mention but which may have some importance, 
namely the strongly held belief that retirement 
is something which has been earned and 
deserved. The age for this is now firmly 
established in most workers’ minds as 65 or 
60 and attempts to postpone it or withhold 
the rewards associated with it are resented. 
It may be that a title to some part of the 
retirement pension no matter what the worker 
earned would be a greater incentive to con- 
tinued employment, especially full time 
employment, than higher deferred pensions, 
which people feel they may not enjoy for long 
in spite of the increased expectation of life. 

The employers’ general attitude towards the 
employment of older people is favourable in 
theory, though ice does not entirely 
accord with it. About half of those of the 
small sample interviewed thought the prospects 
of employing elderly workers were good, 
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though half of those again considerably 
qualified their assertion by various conditions. 
Few actually imposed a retiring age, but a 


difficult for the elderly than to keep the ones 
they have; and “elderly” means those of 
45 and over. In spite of the favourable 
attitude of employers, those in the sample 
engaged only very few people above 45 each 
year and not more than one or two a year in 
the 60 plus group. - 

It cannot be said that a great deal of material 
whereon to formulate a policy for increasing 
the number of older people in employment can 
be obtained from this very limited enquiry. 
As far as it goes it suggests that the diffi- 
culties are greater on the employers’ than on 
the workers’ side, and that the obstacles are 
associated more with beliefs as to decreased 
usefulness than with problems of promotion or 
formal retiring age. 

Dr. Shock’s small book on Trends in 
Gerontology is more general and devotes much 
space to a discussion of actual and potential 
research in the United States into the problems 
of ageing and urges the establishment of an 
Institute ‘of Gerontology. Various short 
chapters discuss the trends in health, employ- 
ment, income maintenance and other topics, 
but so short a book can only deal rather 
thinly with such a wide field. The book was in 
the press before the considerable increases in 
amount and extent of Old Age pensions were 
made last autumn, which alter the economic 
position of many old people. 

The attitude towards the of the 
elderly seems—as in Great Britain—favourable 
and, as also in Great Britain, the proportion 
actually employed is diminishing, in spite of 
the efforts made by some Trade Unions to 


of men on the grounds of age alone: 
Dr. Shock points out that while a large 
amount of research on ageing is being carried 
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on in the United States, it is chiefly associated 
with Old Peoples’ Homes and Medical Schools, 
while the sociological and ee 
aspects of ageing are relatively 
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the chapters devoted to the social side of the 
problem in Dr. Shock’s book, which suggests 
that not a great deal of material has been 
collected on this. 

The Classified Bibliography of Gerontology 
and Geriatrics is a large work of 700-0dd 
pages containing m or mention of a 
good deal of the material on this subject which 
has appeared during the past ten years, This 
also has been compiled by Dr. Shock. 

R. C. CHAMBERS. 


Maternal Cave and Mental Health. J. Bowlby. 
W.H.O. Monograph series No. 2, Geneva, 
(1951). Os. 


THIS report was produced by Dr. Bowlby for 
the World Health Organization and is their 
contribution to the United Nations’ programme 
for the welfare of homeless children. It may 
well determine extensive administrative action 
and for that reason, as well as for its great 
intrinsic interest, merits close study. 

In the first section, the literature on maternal 
care and mental health is reviewed. Many 
papers on this subject are now appearing and 
it is understandable that some, notably from 
Scandinavia, should have been omitted. But 
it is surprising to find that the references go 
back only to 1924, for excellent work was done 
earlier than this. For example, as long ago as 
1905 Spann pointed out that the proportion 
of orphans was high among delinquents and 
that an abnormally high proportion of German 
army conscripts with a criminal record had lost 
their mothers in early childhood. 

The evidence for concluding that maternal 
care in infancy and early childhood is essential 
for mental health, and that lack of it may 
permanently distort and retard the develop- 
ment of intellect and personality, is of three 
types. 

(a) Direct observation of infants reared in 

institutions. 

(b) Studies of the past history of delinquent 
adolescents. 

(c) Follow up studies of children who in 
early life are known to have been 
separated from their parents. 

Since all three types of evidence are circum- 
stantial, the reader must base his conclusions 
on the consistency of the findings of different 


separation may be profound. Not everybody, 
however, would regard this by no means recent 
finding as being “‘. . . a discovery comparable 
in magnitude to that of the role of vitamins 
in. physical health .. .” (p. 59). Has it in 


fact greatly advanced our knowledge of the 


maturation of the human mind? Is there 
any fundamental difference between the regres- 
sive mental changes shown by some children 
who have been suddenly deprived of their 
mothers and the similar changes shown by 
some adults after severe emotional shock, or 
by Pavlov’s dogs after their terrifying experi 

ences in the Leningrad flood of 1924 ? po na 
ently (p. 61) Bowlby himself considers that 
animals are suitable experimental subjects on 
which to test the effects of maternal depriva- 
tion. But if the effects are indeed funda- 
mentally similar in animals and man it is 
difficult to see how they can be profitably 
related to “‘. . . the theoretical framework of 
developmental phases of ego functioning and 
of capacity to make object relationships, and 
of the periods within the life cycle by which 
they must be completed . . .” (p. 58). 

The second part of the report is devoted toa 
valuable discussion of the causes of family 
failure and the problem of caring for children 
outside their homes. While there is an urgent 
need for further research, it is evident that 
there has been, in the past, a failure to apply 
existing knowledge. Dr. Bowlby makes an 
acute analysis of the reasons for this failure, 
and it is to be hoped that his report will help 
to dispel the — and prejudices that 
have impeded earlier action. 


James Dovctas. 
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